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THIRTY YEARS AGO 


By Bricaprer GENERAL Dion Wittiams, U.S.M.C. 


HIRTY years ago occurred the war between the United States and 
Spain, since officially known as the Spanish-American War, and 
although the World War which has taken place in the meantime has 
somewhat dimmed the memory of the lesser struggle, it appears appropriate 
at this time to note the anniversary by a chronicle of some of the events 
that marked the opening battle of that war and subsequent events in the 
Philippine Islands. 

On February 15, 1898, the U. S. S. Maine, anchored in the harbor of 
Havana, Cuba, upon a peaceful mission, was blown up and sunk with the 
loss of a considerable number of her crew. At that time I was serving 
aboard the U. S. S. Baltimore, Flagship of the Pacific Station, flying the 
flag of Rear Admiral J. N. Miller, lying at anchor in the harbor of Honolulu, 
Republic of Hawaii. No cable connected Honolulu with the rest of the 
world at that time and the radio was as yet undiscovered, and it was not 
until a week later that the mail steamer from San Francisco arrived with 
the news of the disaster to the Maine. 

Speculation was rife among the officers as to what would result from the 
sinking of the Maine, there had been much talk of the possibility of war 
between the United States and Spain as a result of affairs in Cuba where 
revolutionary conditions had prevailed for some time, and the majority 
opinion was that if it should develop as a result of the Court of Inquiry 
into the loss of the ship that the accident was due to outside causes war 
would be inevitable. 

Succeeding mails from the United States brought reports of the sessions 
of the Court of Inquiry to inquire into the destruction of the Maine and 
of the rising war spirit at home. Finally the mail brought orders for the 
Baltimore to sail for the Asiatic Station and join the U. S. Naval Forces on 
the station, which were then under the command of Commodore George 
Dewey. These confidential orders stated that the Baltimore would await the 
arrival of a ship carrying ammunition for the ships of the Asiatic Station 
and then proceed to the Asiatic Station. 

On March 22, 1898, the U. S. S. Mohican arrived at Honolulu from 
Mare Island with ammunition for the batteries of the Baltimore and the ships 
of Commodore Dewey’s Asiatic Fleet. The Mohican was an old wooden ship 
of no war value, which had been pressed into service to transport the much 
needed ammunition for the Asiatic Fleet from California to the Baltimore 
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at Honolulu in order that the latter ship might carry it to the Asiatic Station. 
This supply of ammunition was at once transshipped to the Baltimore where 
it was stored in the magazines and store rooms and even in the lower cabin 
for the voyage across the Pacific. The flag of Rear Admiral Miller was 
shifted to the gunboat Bennington, and on March 25, 1898, the Baltimore 
with her bunkers full of coal and an extra supply of coal on deck steamed out 
of Honolulu Harbor bound for Hongkong to join Commodore Dewey’s 
Asiatic Fleet. 

Radio at that day was unknown and once clear of the Hawaiian Islands 
the next port where we could connect with the land end of a submarine 
cable and learn whether peace still held or war had been declared was Yoko- 
hama, Japan. 

After a rough voyage the Baltimore made the entrance to Yokohama Bay 
on the morning of April 10, 1898, Easter Sunday, and as the pilot boat came 
alongside everyone on board waited impatiently to learn the news. As the 
pilot came over the side he said, “No war yet, but sure to come,” and we 
knew that we could call at the port of Yokohama and fill up with coal to con- 
tinue the voyage to Hong Kong, where we hoped to arrive in time to join 
the Fleet before it sailed for the Philippines. 

By this time we had made our “Estimate of the Situation” around the 
wardroom table and agreed that war was certain and that the Asiatic Fleet, 
reénforced by the Baltimore, would move to the Philippine Islands, then 
Spanish territory, and engage the Spanish ships based there. After anchoring 
in the harbor of Yokohama we soon got the latest news from home by 
cable and also orders from Commodore Dewey to “fill up with fuel and 
provisions and proceed to Hong Kong to join the flag.” Ashore in Yoko- 
hama we found foreigners who had recently been at Manila, the capital of 
the Philippine Islands, and from them learned what they knew of the 
islands and the Spanish forces there. We also obtained copies of the 
“Directory and Chronicle for China, Japan, Straits Settlements, Indo-China, 
and the Philippines,” which gave much information concerning the islands 
including a list of the Spanish naval vessels on the station with the names 
of their officers. 

At that time comparatively little was commonly known concerning the 
great archipelago of the Philippines and during the long cruise from Hono- 
lulu to Yokohama we had searched the Ship’s Library for all that it con- 
tained on the subject. Two of the older officers of the Baltimore had been 
at Manila on previous cruises and from them we learned something at first 
hand of the islands and the people. 

On April 15th the Baltimore sailed from Yokohama for Hong Kong, 
arriving at the latter port on April 22d and joining the Fleet just one day 
before the British Neutrality Proclamation was published. As we approached 
the entrance to the port there was much conjecture as to whether or not war 
had been declared and as to whether we would find the U. S. Asiatic Fleet 
there or not. This doubt was soon dispelled when the pilot boat came 
alongside and we learned that war had not yet been declared but that it was 
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but a matter of days, perhaps hours. As she entered the harbor of Hong 
Kong the Baltimore was painted in the prevailing style of our Navy of that 
date, white hull and buff upper works and spars, and as her officers and crew 
scanned the shipping in port searching for the ships of our fleet it was 
natural that they should look for white ships. There were none such in 
port but soon there could be made out six men of war flying the United States 
flag painted from waterline to truck in one shade of dull gray, the newly 
adopted “war color” that has since become common in our service. 

As we neared the anchored ships we made them out to be the protected 
cruiser Olympia flying the flag of Commodore Dewey, the protected cruisers 
Raleigh and Boston, and the gunboats Concord and Petrel; but the sixth 
ship was unknown to us. Later we learned that she was the U. S. Revenue 
Cutter McCulloch, which when war became imminent was en route from 
New York to San Francisco via the Suez Canal and had been transferred 
to the Navy with her officers and crew for war service. Two other ships in 
“war color” and flying the United States flag, anchored with the fleet proved 
to be the collier Nanshan, 4000 tons, and the supply ship Zafiro, 2000 tons, 
which had recently been purchased from their British owners and inducted 
into our navy. The Nanshan with a cargo of Welsh coal was in the port of 
Hong Kong and the Commodore had purchased her cargo and all and en- 
gaged her British crew to accompany the fleet to sea in operations against 
the Spanish ships. The Zafiro was a small passenger and mail ship running 
between Hong Kong and Manila and her officers and crew were well ac- 
quainted with Manila Bay and its approaches. She was purchased as a supply 
ship for our fleet. 

It was noted that the square yards of the Boston and Petrel had been 
sent down and landed, which improved their appearance and reduced their top 
hamper to fit them better for action. 

The day following her arrival at Hong Kong the Baltimore went into 
dry dock at Kowloon across the bay from Hong Kong, where her under- 
water body was scraped and painted and the upper works painted the new 
“war color”, and two additional rapid fire guns mounted to increase her 
battery power. The following morning, Sunday, April 24, 1898, the Balti- 
more left the dry dock and anchored with the fleet in the harbor of Hong 
Kong. Despatches from home brought the news that the war had begun and 
the Governor of Hong Kong in accordance with the British Neutrality 
Proclamation requested the American fleet to leave British waters. Accord- 
ingly the Boston, Concord, Petrel, McCulloch, Nanshan and Zafiro got 
underway and proceeded to an anchorage in Mirs Bay in Chinese territory 
thirty miles distant from the British port of Hong Kong. Previous to this 
the ammunition carried by the Baltimore for the other ships had been trans- 
ferred to them and the entire fleet was coaled and filled up with provisions 
and supplies. 

On the morning of April 25th the Olympia, Baltimore and Raleigh de- 
parted from Hong Kong and joined the other ships at Mirs Bay where the 
fleet anchored to await orders from Washington. At 4 P.M. a tug came from 
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Hong Kong with despatches for the commodore, one of which from the 
Navy Department read as follows: 

“War has commenced between the United States and Spain. Proceed 
at once to Philippine Islands. Commence operations at once, particularly 
against Spanish fleet. You must capture vessels or destroy. Use utmost 
endeavors.” 

Another message from Manila told the Commodore that Mr. O. F. 
Williams, the American Consul at Manila, was on his way to Hong Kong 
and the Commodore decided to await the arrival of Mr. Williams before 
sailing from Mirs Bay. 

On April 26th the fleet lay at anchor with steam ready to sail at short 
notice. The news of the war in the Hong Kong papers which we received 
by tug was very meagre, stating that several Spanish merchant ships had 
been taken as prizes on the Atlantic coast of the United States and that the 
Spanish forces at Manila had captured the American merchant ship Shen- 
andoah. The papers also contained the British Proclamation of Neutrality 
which contained the regulations under which ships of either the United 
States or Spain might enter British ports and the length of time they might 
remain. Editorial comment in these papers was mostly favorable to the 
United States. 

At noon on April 27th a tug arrived from Hong Kong bringing Consul 
Williams and after he had reported to the Commodore aboard the Flagship 
he came aboard the Baltimore for passage to the Philippines. Shortly after 
this the flagship signalled the fleet to get underweigh and “follow the flag, 
column, full distance,” with the ‘“‘Reserves,” the McCulloch, Nanshan and 
Zafiro, in column on the starboard beam of the fleet; and at 2 p.m. the fleet 
stood out of Mirs Bay bound for Manila Bay. The ships were in column 
at four hundred yards distance in the following order, Olympia, Baltimore, 
Raleigh, Petrel, Concord and Boston, with the reserve ships on the starboard 
beam in the order McCulloch, Nanshan, and Zafiro, speed nine knots; the 
speed was set at this figure in order to conserve fuel as far as possible. 

We realized that we were outward bound on a great adventure; ordered 
out of Hong Kong by the proclamation of the British government, we were 
7000 miles from our nearest home base at San Francisco, with the exception 
of the Olympia none of the ships of the fleet carried enough coal to steam 
from Manila to San Francisco, any protracted blockade operations off the 
Philippine coast would mean a shortage of coal as the only reserve was the 
cargo of the Nanshan, and these very conditions made it mandatory to strike 
the enemy quickly in decisive combat. Defeat would mean annihilation but 
success would mean a new base for our fleet in Manila Bay. 

From Mr. Williams, the Consul, we obtained considerable information of 
the enemy forces at Manila and in a note book kept at the time I made the 
following entry on the day we sailed for Manila: “The Consul, Mr. O. F. 
Williams, is a bright and intelligent man and shows that he has made careful 
observations before leaving Manila. He reports that the Spanish Admiral 
has moored three of his ships, head and stern, in line off Cavite, the arsenal 
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and naval station near Manila, the Castilla and two small gunboats, dis- 
mounted the inshore batteries of these ships and mounted these guns in 
the shore batteries at the entrance to the bay. He also reports that the 
following Spanish naval vessels were at Manila before he left: Reina 
Christina, Flagship, 3520 tons, Castilla, 3260 tons, Velasco, 1152 tons, Don 
Juan de Austria, 1159 tons, Don Antonio de Ulloa, 1160 tons, Isla de Cuba, 
1045 tons, Isla de Luzon, 1045 tons, Elcano, 560 tons, Lezo, 520 tons, 
Marques del Duero, 500 tons, Villalobos, 300 tons, Quiros, 300 tons, and fif- 
teen launches, from some of which they planned to launch torpedoes. 

“There are batteries on Corregidor Island at the entrance to the bay and 
on the mainland on both sides of the entrance. There are also batteries of 
heavy guns at Manila and on Sangley Point near Cavite.” 

At 6 p.m. on April 27th, when we were on the course for the northern 
end of Luzon, all hands were called to muster on the Baltimore and Captain 
N. M. Dyer, the commanding officer, stated that by order of the Commodore 
he would read the proclamation of the Governor General of the Philippines 
informing the Spanish subjects that the United States had declared war upon 
Spain. This remarkable document was filled with denunciations of the 
United States, its government and its people and statements that the ships of 
the U. S. Navy were manned by aliens who would not fight when called 
upon to do so and that the Spanish people had nothing to fear from them. 
Captain Dyer read this proclamation and then read the cable from the Navy 
Department to Commodore Dewey, above quoted, and addressed the officers 
and men of the ship as follows: 

“Every man here knows that this proclamation of the Governor General 
of the Philippines is a lie from beginning to end, an outrageous, insulting 
lie. There is not a foreigner here, we are all Americans, and every one of 
you will do his duty when the fight comes. We are going to Manila to 
capture and destroy the Spanish ships there; we are going to fight under 
the stars and stripes—the flag of the greatest nation the world has ever 
seen—and we are going to win. Every one of you has his duty to do and 
you must make every shot tell. This proclamation shows what kind of people 
you have to fight, and when the fight is over that flag (pointing to the flag 
at the gaff) will still be there.” 

The crew gave three hearty cheers and Consul Williams made a few 
remarks, telling the officers and men of the Baltimore of the Spanish ships, 
the city of Manila, the Spanish naval station at Cavite, and something of 
the fight that had been carried on for years by the natives of the islands 
against the Spanish rule over them. 

Captain Dyer had fought with Commodore Dewey under Farragut at 
Mobile Bay and was firm in his conviction that Dewey would repeat the 
action of Farragut on that occasion, steam into the bay regardless of batteries 
and torpedoes and engage the enemy fleet until a victory was won. 

April 28th saw the fleet steadily steaming on the course for Luzon and was 
uneventful with no vessels of any kind sighted. In those days the drill of 
“Clear Ship for Action” consisted of marking with paper tags bearing the 
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words, “Overboard” or “Below Decks,” the articles that were destined to be 
thrown overboard before going into action or such articles as were to be 
stowed below preparatory to action. During the day all of the ships 
engaged in clearing ship for action and many gratings, chests and other 
wooden articles were thrown overboard, marking the wake of the fleet with 
a collection of flotsam and jetsam that would have provided a rich haul for 
Chinese fisherman had they encountered it. 

The Baltimore’s wardroom was of the old-fashioned type in the after 
part of the berth deck with the officers’ rooms along the ship’s sides and the 
mess room in the central portion lighted by deck skylights above. The 
partitions were of fine mahogany woodwork panelling and the danger from 
fire required that they be thrown overboard in clearing ship for action, so 
the handsome woodwork was torn out and ruthlessly tossed overboard to 
float astern in the wake like so many rafts. The orders required the ward- 
room tables and chairs to go overboard also but the genial Chief Engineer 
suggested stowing them below where they might be used for fuel later and 
thus they were saved for future use after the battle. The forward and after 
ammunition hoists leading from the magazines to the upper decks were 
protected by wrapping them with anchor chain. Boats swinging at the davits 
were protected by wrapping them with heavy canvas to minimize the danger 
from splinters in case they should be struck by enemy shell. As the day ended 
all of the ships were in shape for action and everyone looked forward to the 
landfall on the enemy coast which would come with the following day. 

April 29th passed in drills at the guns and final preparations for action, 
the gun division officers taking advantage of the occasion to give final in- 
structions to the members of their crews in their duties and to caution them 
in the conservation of ammunition, for we all realized that the supply of 
ammunition we carried in the ship’s magazines was all that we would see 
for many a long day and that if the first engagement should not prove de- 
cisive it would be necessary to keep enough ammunition for another fight. 

At daylight on April 30th the coast of the island of Luzon was in 
sight on the port bow, the point first sighted being about seventy miles north 
of the entrance to Manila Bay. The Boston and Concord were detached 
and sent on ahead to reconnoitre the coast north of Manila Bay where it was 
thought enemy ships might be found, and later the Baltimore was sent on 
ahead to reconnoitre Subic Bay. Near the entrance a small schooner was 
seen flying Spanish colors and a shot fired across her bows caused her to 
douse sail and come to. Her captain, a native Filipino, was brought on 
board and interrogated but said that no Spanish ships were in Subic Bay. He 
had not heard that a war was on between Spain and the United States nor 
did he know that there was such a country as the United States of America. 
After the questioning he was returned to his vessel and the Baltimore re- 
joined the fleet as it stopped at a point about thirty miles off the entrance to 
Manila Bay. At 5:30 p.m. the Captains of all ships were called aboard the 
Flagship and received their orders from the Commodore. At 6:45 p.m. Cap- 
tain Dyer returned aboard the Baltimore and announced to us that we “were 
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going directly to Manila, running the forts at the entrance to the bay at night 
and engaging the Spanish fleet at daybreak. Shortly after this the Flagship 
signalled to have steam for full speed and gave the formation for passing the 
entrance as single column, distance 400 yards, the six fighting ships in one 
column and the three reserve ships in column off the starboard beam, speed 
8 knots, and got underweigh headed for the entrance to the bay. 

The entrance to Manila Bay is divided into two channels by the high mass 
of Corregidor Island, the northern and narrower channel being called the 
Boca Chica (Little Mouth) and the southern and wider one being called the 
Boca Grande (Great Mouth). Near the centre of the Boca Grande stands 
El] Fraile a lone rock upon which it was reported the enemy had mounted 
guns. It was also reported that the enemy had laid mines in the Boca Chica 
which is the channel commonly used by ships entering and leaving Manila 
Bay. The Commodore had chosen the Boca Grande for his course in enter- 
ing the bay and the course was set for Corregidor Island. 

At 10 p.m. Corregidor Island was in sight as it loomed dark against the 
starlit sky; a few lights showed along the shore but the lighthouse was dark. 
The course was set to pass between Corregidor and El Fraile and the crews 
were sent to “Battle Quarters” and the guns loaded. The ships showed no 
lights that could be seen from shore and no sounds were heard except the 
' steady beat of the engines, the churning of the propellors and the whirr of 
the dynamos below, as the fleet steamed steadily into Manila Bay. 

At 11:30 P.M. as the fleet was in the channel south of Corregidor a 
rocket went aloft from the crest of Corregidor and we knew that the 
watchers ashore had discovered the fleet, but it was not until 12:15 a.m., May 
1, 1898, that the first Spanish shot came from the batteries south of the 
channel. The Raleigh replied with one gun and the battery fired several 
more shots which passed harmlessly over our ships, and no more shots were 
fired from our fleet. 

At 2:10 a.M. the fleet was well within Manila Bay and the Flagship 
turned on her Ardois signal lights and sent orders to turn on the running 
light and follow the flag at four knots speed, which would bring us off 
Manila at daybreak. Following a course which would keep the fleet near 
the centre of the bay in order to give as wide a berth as possible to the 
shore and to afford manceuvring space if the enemy should attempt an attack 
during the night, the fleet was directly west of the city of Manila, distant 
several miles, as dawn broke and the city became visible. A number of ships, 
evidently merchantmen were anchored off the city but no men-of-war could 
be sighted at this time. 

Turning to starboard the fleet, in column with the Flagship leading and 
the Baltimore second, stood toward Cavite and in a few minutes with the in- 
creasing morning light the Spanish fleet could be made out in line off Cavite 
and the entrance to Bacoor Bay. The shore batteries at Manila opened fire 
but the shots fell short. At 5:05 A.m., Sunday, May 1, 1898, the Flagship 
signalled, “Prepare for General Action,” and as the signal was hauled down 
the Stars and Stripes broke out from each mast head of every ship in the 
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fleet and the bugles and drums sounded the call to “Quarters.” On the 
Baltimore the Marine Detachment manned main battery guns Nos. 1, 3, and 
5. No. 1 gun was an eight-inch forecastle gun, No. 3 a six-inch gun in the 
waist on the main deck, and No. 5 was an eight-inch gun on the poop. Each 
main battery eight- and six-inch gun had six rounds on deck beside the guns 
and each gun of the secondary battery a supply of ammunition by it, and the 
ammunition hoists were loaded with additional rounds. 

At 5:15 A.M., when the range was 6000 yards, the enemy opened fire but 
the shots fell short, and at 5:20 a.m. the Olympia opened fire quickly followed 
by the Baltimore and other ships of the fleet. The action then became general 
as the American fleet steamed back and forth across the front of the 
Spanish fleet, the enemy firing from their ships and the shore batteries on 
Sangley Point. But few signals were hoisted on the Olympia; at 5:30 the 
signal, “Close up, speed six knots,’ was made, and at 5:50 the signal “Close 
up,” was again shown. The American fleet steamed along the enemy front 
making three legs to the westward and two to the eastward, the Flagship 
turning at the end of each run followed by the other ships in turn, and at 
6:18 a.m. the following signal was flown from the Flagship, “Do not turn 
so quick.” 

Several times the Spanish Flagship, Reina Christina, started out toward 
our fleet followed by some of the other Spanish ships but each time she 
turned back, and at 6:50 a.m. smoke could be seen pouring out of her after 
hatches and ports and she was evidently on fire. Each turn of our fleet 
brought us closer to the position of the Spanish ships, but as our larger ships 
drew more water than any of the Spanish ships great care was taken not to 
run aground as the water in which we were manceuvring was comparatively 
shoal and our charts were not considered very reliable. 

The shots from the Spanish ships and batteries fell short or passed 
over our ships as a rule and only a few hits were registered. The Balti- 
more was struck six times and two officers and eight enlisted men were 
wounded but none killed; the Olympia was struck three times but her crew 
suffered no casualties; the Boston was struck four times, and the other 
ships of our fleet were struck one or more times. 

By 7:00 A.M. the fire from the Spanish ships had materially slackened 
and several of the ships had retired from the line originally occupied into 
Bacoor Bay, and two of them in addition to the Flagship appeared to be on 
fire, while the Castilla was burning fiercely. The latter ship was an old 
wooden vessel and the shells from the American ships had evidently set her 
on fire early in the action. 

At 7:35 the fire from the Spanish ships had practically ceased and all of 
them had retired into Bacoor Bay or back of Sangley Point, four of them 
were on fire and burning, and the Commodore signalled from the Flagship 
Olympia, “Withdraw from action.” Following the Flagship in column the 
American ships steamed a short distance out into the bay and the Commo- 
dore signalled for the captains of the ships to report on board the Flagship. 
The Commodore realized that during the two hours engagement a large 
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proportion of the ammunition supply of all the ships had been expended and, 
satisfied that the Spanish fleet had been put out of action as a fleet, he wished 
to learn exact conditions on each of his ships before proceeding further. 
During this conference aboard the flagship the tired but jubilant crews of 
the American ships were served breakfast and this fact gave rise to the 
statement widely published in newspapers of the time that “the American 
fleet suspended action long enough to let the men go to breakfast.” 

After the conference aboard the Flagship, which showed that there had 
been no men killed in action aboard the American fleet and that not more than 
an average of half of the ammunition supply had been expended in action, 
the captains returned to their ships. At 9:00 A.M. a violent explosion occurred 
aboard the Spanish ship Castilla, the Spanish ships had withdrawn back of 
Sangley Point or into Bacoor Bay and the only gunfire from the Spanish 
side was from the shore battery on Sangley Point. 

The Baltimore was in position nearest to this battery and at 10:00 A.M. 
Captain Dyer signalled to the Commodore, “Request permission to engage 
shore battery,” to which the reply was an “affirmative.” The Baltimore 
steamed in to within 3000 yards of the beach and covered the Sangley Point 
battery with shellfire and also fired a few shots into the Don Antonio de 
Ulloa which was moored back of Sangley Point. Within half an hour the 


’ battery had been destroyed or silenced and the crew of the Ulloa could be 


seen leaving the ship in small boats and going ashore. At 12:30 P.M. this 
ship went down at her moorings with her flag still flying. 

The Concord and the Petrel being of light draft were ordered to go into 
Bacoor Bay and “destroy shipping,” and at 12:50 p.m. the Petrel, from well 
inside the Bay signalled, ‘A general surrender.” At this time the Spanish 
ships had been deserted by their crews and were sunk or sinking in shoal 
water close inshore, three of them, the Reina Christina, the Castilla, and 
Don Antonio de Ulloa, to the westward of Sangley Point and the others, the 
Isla de Luzon, Isla de Cuba, Don Juan de Austria, Velasco, Marques del 
Duero, and General Lezo, near the Cavite Arsenal in Bacoor Bay. 

The Spanish Mail steamer Mindanoa, which had arrived from Spain a 
few days before the battle was anchored close in shore on the eastern side 
of Bacoor Bay and the Concord and Boston fired into her hull until she 
took fire and burned during the afternoon and night. This ship had brought 
a number of Spanish soldiers and sailors to reénforce the garrison at 
Cavite and the crews of the ships and a supply of ammunition and war 
material, including a number of Schwartzkopff torpedoes, which we later 
found in the storehouses at the Cavite Arsenal. 

From Consul Williams and from other sources the Commodore had 
heard that the Spanish had torpedoes and had fitted launches to discharge 
them and during the battle and for weeks afterward until the city of 
Manila fell a constant lookout was kept for such attacks but they never 
came. 

The element of surprise, always of great value in war both afloat and 
ashore, undoubtedly had much to do with the remarkable success of the 
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American fleet at Manila. We afterwards learned from reliable sources 
that the Spanish commanders estimate of the situation was that the American 
Fleet would first conduct a blockade of the entrance to Manila Bay and other 
important ports in the Philippines and that they did not expect any attack 
without a reconnaissance. Hence the decision of Commodore Dewey to 
immediately run the entrance to the bay at night and attack as soon as the 
morning light made it possible the Spanish ships at Cavite undoubtedly had 
the effect of a surprise which gave the American fleet a decided advantage 
from the start. The decision of the Spanish Admiral to await an attack 
with his ships in line between Sangley Point and the eastern shore of Bacoor 
Bay was probably made on account of the fact that it enabled him to use 
in the line of ships some ships which had batteries aboard but whose engines 
were under repair so that they could not move under their own power, and 
also put the Sangley Point shore battery on the left flank of the Spanish 
line which was toward the open bay. The plan, however, sacrificed the 
mobility of the ships as a fleet and resulted in putting them in a trap, hemmed 
in by the land on both flanks with shoal water in rear and the necessary sea 
room in front to enable the American fleet to keep underweigh during the 
attack and manceuvre to advantage. 

The ships of Commodore Dewey’s fleet at Manila Bay all carried Marines 
and they were distributed as follows: 

The U. S. S. Olympia, Flagship of the Asiatic Station, carried a Marine 
Detachment of forty-five men commanded by Captain William P. Biddle, who 
was afterward Major General Commandant of the Marine Corps, and who 
died at Nice, France, February 24, 1923, while on the retired list. Captain 
Biddle was the Fleet Marine Officer of the Asiatic Station at the time of the 
Battle of Manila Bay. 

The U. S. S. Baltimore, Flagship of the Pacific Station up to March 25, 
1898, when she was detached from that station and ordered to join the 
Asiatic Station, carried a Marine Detachment of fifty-two men commanded 
by Captain Otway C. Berryman, who was Fleet Marine Officer of the Pacific 
Station, with First Lieutenant Dion Williams, as the junior officer of 
the detachment. 

The U. S. S. Raleigh carried a Marine Detachment of thirty men com- 
manded by First Lieutenant Thomas C. Treadwell. 

The U. S. S. Boston carried a Marine Detachment of thirty men com- 
manded by First Lieutenant Robert McM. Dutton, who died at Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, February 18, 1918. 

The U. S. S. Concord carried a Marine Detachment of eighteen men com- 
manded by First Sergeant Charles Bonhert. 

The U. S. S. Petrel carried a Marine Detachment of nine men commanded 
by First Sergeant Richard E. Burton. 

Of the officers of the Marine Corps who served in the Battle of Manila 
Bay who are living, Colonel Otway C. Berryman, Retired, is living in Cali- 
fornia, Colonel Thomas C. Treadwell, Retired, is living in Washington, 
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D. C., and Brigadier General Dion Williams, is on duty at Headquarters of 
the Marine Corps, Washington, D. C. 

Thirty years ago U. S. Navy Regulation No. 118 was as yet unthought 
of and the Wine Mess was a time honored institution aboard the ships of 
the Navy, though many years before that date serving of “grog” aboard the 
ships of the American Navy had been abolished. However, Captain Dyer 
had entered the navy during the early days of the Civil War and his memory 
of the proper thing to do after a victorious battle came from the days of 
Farragut, when the ideas were different; and when the Baltimore was at 
anchor after the stirring events of that May Day morning he asked the 
Surgeon if the supply of alcoholic stimulant in the medical stores was suffi- 
cient and, upon receiving a satisfactory reply, directed the Executive Officer 
to “Pipe to grog,” an order which met with enthusiastic approbation from 
all sides. Each man in the crew was served with a “modicum of good cheer” 
and after standing by the guns all night and fighting the battle by the dawn’s 
early light we felt that it was a thoughtful suggestion looking to the comfort 
and welfare of the crew. I mention this minor incident since it is the only 
time in over forty years of service that I have heard the ancient boatswain’s 
call of, “All Hands! All Hands! Splice the main brace,” and at the time 
it occurred to me that this ceremony probably served in the Captain’s mind 
to span the years of service between the August Day with Farragut at Mobile 
Bay and the May Day with Dewey at Manila Bay. 

During the night of May Ist the fleet anchored off the city of Manila 
keeping a bright lookout for possible torpedo attack and patrolling around 
the anchorage with launches. On May 2d the Baltimore and the Raleigh 
went to the entrance to the bay to demand the surrender of the Spanish forces 
that manned the batteries there, as they constituted a menace to the fleet and 
barred free communication between the fleet at anchor within Manila Bay 
and other ports. The ships entered the Boca Chica and stopped off the 
landing place on the north shore of Corregidor and a boat was sent in with 
an officer to bring the Spanish commander on board the Raleigh where 
Captains Coghlin and Dyer awaited him. 

The Spanish commander came aboard the Raleigh and terms were 
arranged by which he and his officers and men were allowed to proceed 
unmolested to Manila by their own boats, several small tugs and launches, 
as the Commodore did not wish to be encumbered with prisoners of war 
at a time when his future movements were uncertain. The Spanish officers 
appeared nervous aboard the Raleigh and finally stated that the ships were 
directly over the positions of contact mines they had planted to stop the 
entrance of our fleet. None of these mines were ever exploded by any of 
our ships passing in or out of the channel but several of them were taken 
up later. 

The Baltimore and Raleigh returned to Manila and rejoined the fleet at 
11:30 P.M., where we found that the H. M. S. Linnet had come in from 
Hong Kong and anchored near our ships. She brought no news from the 
Atlantic. During the day Consul Williams had been sent in to one of the 
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British merchant ships anchored off Manila and had there met the British 
Consul to Manila and through this official the Commodore communicated 
with the Governor General of the Philippines at Manila, who was informed 
that if a hostile shot was fired from the Manila batteries it would be necessary 
for the U. S. Fleet to bombard the gun positions which would naturally result 
in great damage to the city. Negotiations for the use of the submarine cable 
connecting Manila with Hong Kong and the rest of the world proved unsuc- 
cessful and the cable was dragged for and cut thus severing communication 
by cable between Manila and the rest of the world. 

The morning of May 3d brought information from shore that the Spanish 
land forces and the naval personnel ashore at Cavite from the sunken ships 
had evacuated the Cavite Arsenal and the town of Cavite and the Commodore 
ordered the Captain of the Baltimore to land a Marine Detachment with 
orders to take charge of the Arsenal and town at Cavite and protect property 
there. Accordingly, in command of a part of the Marine Detachment of 
the Baltimore, I landed at the Spanish Arsenal, passing on the way in to the 
landing some of the wrecks of the Spanish ships which had been sunk during 
the battle. Sentinels were established around the Arsenal and the town and 
crowds of natives engaged in plundering the houses and shops of the Arsenal 
were driven out. Large numbers of natives were engaged in taking clothing, 
furniture and any small articles that could be carried from the houses and 
buildings in the Arsenal and town of Cavite and loading them in boats. They 
were compelled to land all of this material from the boats and were then 
driven outside of our lines. 

As soon as order was restored in the Arsenal and town the Stars and 
Stripes were hoisted on the flagstaff at the Arsenal while the Marine Guard 
presented arms and the bugler sounded “To the Colors.” I did not know 
at this time that this was the first flag hoisted on Spanish soil in the Spanish- 
American War as we had at that time no knowledge as to what had transpired 
on the Atlantic seaboard, but the event was a marked one in my mind at the 
time as I find in the note book an entry written on that date which states that 
the halliards were manned by Sergeant James Grant and Corporal Joseph 
Poe. This flag was preserved by me and afterwards turned over to Admiral 
Dewey who sent it to the Naval Academy with a letter stating the facts 
concerning it. The flag and the letter of Admiral Dewey are now displayed 
with many other flags of historic interest at the Naval Academy. 

The quarters which had recently been occupied by the Spanish officers 
were in considerable confusion due to the hasty departure of their former 
occupants. The storehouses at the Arsenal and the various shops were in 
good order except where an occasional shot from our ships had damaged them. 

In various buildings at the Arsenal and in the town of Cavite dead bodies 
were found, the remains of those who had met death during the battle and in 
two buildings in the town there were a number of wounded Spanish sailors, 
marines and soldiers, who had been left behind when the Spaniards evacuated 
the place on May 2d. Several surgeons and hospital attendants had been left 
to attend these wounded men. Natives said that the Spaniards had taken 
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many of their wounded with them when they left Cavite with the intention 
of marching by land routes around the bay shore to Manila, but that the 
ones left at Cavite were considered too seriously wounded to move. Signals 
to the Flagship soon brought surgeons and hospital corpsmen from our ships 
to attend the wounded. Later they were put aboard a steam ferry boat 
which had formerly plied between Cavite and Manila and sent under a flag 
of truce to Manila where they could receive hospital care from their own 
people. 

In my note book kept at the time the following entry appears: “I went 
through all the buildings of the navy yard (Arsenal) to inspect the condi- 
tions and everywhere could be seen the evidences of the hasty departure of 
the former garrison. In the offices papers and records are strewn over the 
floors, and in the houses of the officers everything is in confusion. In some 
of these quarters clothes are still hanging in closets and wardrobes and china 
and table silver are still on the shelves and sideboards. The powder and shell 
magazine doors stood open and loose powder from torn bags was strewn 
over the floors; these doors were closed and sentries put over them to pre- 
vent accidental explosions.” 

A number of dead bodies were found in various parts of the navy yard 
and town, some of them horribly mutilated by shell fire; and the small hos- 
pital in the Arsenal near the gate contained three dead bodies of officers who 
had evidently been taken there for treatment after being wounded in the 
battle, one of these bodies lay on the operating table where he had evidently 
died during an operation. In my note book the following entry concerning 
the burial of the Spanish dead occurs: “At 3 p.m. Ensign Hayward of 
the Baltimore came ashore with a working party and buried a number of 
Spanish dead. Eight of these bodies were placed in one large grave in rear 
of the hospital of the Arsenal. They were evidently bodies of officers judging 
from the quality of their clothes, but none of them were in uniform as they 
wore only underclothing. It is probable that they had been brought ashore 
from the ships for treatment at the shore hospital and had died while await- 
ing treatment or during operations. All of the bodies were horribly wounded 
and mutilated by shell fire.” 

In the town of Cavite we found a number of Filipino men who said they 
had been employed in the Arsenal or aboard the Spanish tugs and launches 
attached to the station, some of them wearing Spanish naval uniform with 
the names of tugs or launches on their cap ribbons, such as Rapido, Balanga, 
Corregidor and Carridad. One of these men was a petty officer and ap- 
peared quite intelligent, speaking English fairly well. He said that the 
Spanish had lost nearly four hundred killed and as many wounded, and that 
among the casualties were many officers. He also said that a number of 
civilians in Cavite had been killed and wounded by the shells from our ships, 
these probably being shots fired at the Spanish ships which had gone high 
and landed in the Arsenal and town. 

In the Spanish Marine Barracks which stood near the gate of the Arsenal 
we found the boxes containing the individual clothing outfits of the former 
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occupants as they had evidently left the post with only such equipment as 
they could carry. These barracks were quite neat and clean and showed that 
they had been well cared for. 

In the barracks storerooms were supplies of clothing and rations which 
reminded us of our own barracks at home, one feature which greatly inter- 
ested our men being several barrels of red wine as this formed an important 
part of the Spanish ration. Cavite was evidently an old time “navy yard 
town” as shown by the number of liquor shops and other places of amusement 
for sailors and some of our Marines said “it was just like Vallejo,” the 
Baltimore having gone in commission at Mare Island. 

When we landed on May 3d some of the Spanish forces which had evacu- 
ated Cavite on the day and night of May 2d were still in the town of San 
Roque on the other side of the causeway which connected the Peninsula of 
Cavite with the mainland and the American Marine sentry at the Cavite 
gateway end of the causeway could look across and see the Spanish Marine 
sentry at the other end of the causeway. On the morning of May 4th, how- 
ever, the Spanish had left San Roque and proceeded around the bay shore 
toward Manila. A reconnaissance of the town of San Roque found crowds 
of native Filipinos apparently celebrating the defeat of the Spaniards, many 
were drunk and noisy and engaged in looting houses and shops. Some were 
armed with rifles and pistols which they occasionally fired, apparently to 
make a noise, as they did no damage. A patrol disarmed these noisy cele- 
brants and the slight show of force was sufficient to quiet them. During the 
morning several Filipinos came to the Arsenal gate and asked for arms to 
fight the Spaniards, saying that they belonged to “the Risal Army.” Risal, 
who had led the long war for independence conducted by the Filipinos against 
the Spaniards, was at that time the great hero of the natives of the Philip- 
pines, especially the Tagalos of Luzon, and his aide and follower, Emilio 
Aguinaldo, who became the Filipino insurgent leader after the execution of 
Risal, was at the time of the Battle of Manila Bay residing in exile in the 
Straits Settlement. 

At noon on May 4th the Marine Detachment from the Baltimore ashore 
at the Cavite Arsenal was relieved by a Marine Detachment from the Olympia 
commanded by Captain W. P. Biddle, U.S.M.C., and from that time on for 
several weeks the guard duty at the Arsenal was performed by the Marine 
Detachments of the Olympia, Baltimore, Raleigh and Boston, in turn. 

When we landed on May 3d the Spanish Transport Manilla was anchored 
close in shore near the Arsenal. Inspection by officers from our ships showed 
that she was undamaged and the Commodore ordered her to be fitted out for 
service and put in commission as a supply ship for our fleet. Working parties 
began on May 5th to put stores aboard her and in a few days she was 
manned and ready for service. For years after that date the Manilla saw 
service as a ship of the U. S. Navy. 

On May 5th working parties from the ships of the fleet were landed to 
get stores from the Arsenal that might be of use on our ships. At that time 
it was the general opinion that the mission of our fleet had been accomplished 
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in the main part by the destruction or capture of the major portion of the 
Spanish naval force in the Philippine Islands and that all that remained to 
be done was to search out the remaining Spanish gunboats scattered through 
the islands and capture or destroy them, and then set sail for home or the 
Atlantic via the Suez. The more adventurous spirited among the officers of 
our fleet expressed the latter view, the object being to proceed to the Mediter- 
ranean and meet the Spanish ships there or to join the ships in the Atlantic 
for further operations. There were some, however, who expressed the 
opinion that the situation and resources of the Philippine Islands made them 
very valuable to the United States and that to occupy them would be a great 
blow to Spain. Again, others advanced the opinion that since the popular 
idea of the war was that it was “to free Cuba from Spanish misrule,” the 
same reason should apply to the Philippines. 

These questions were settled by the decision of the President and his 
advisers at Washington to complete the victory of May First by the capture 
and occupation of Manila and the despatch of an Army from the United 
States to accomplish this. The final occupation of Manila came one day 
before the official close of hostilities and as a result of the negotiations which 
ended in the treaty of peace the flag which was hoisted at Cavite on May 3, 
1898, is still flying in the Philippine Islands, thirty years later. 

On May 5th the Commodore sent the McCulloch to Hong Kong with 
despatches and mail, the despatches with reports of the victory to be put on 
the cables at Hong Kong. A number of newspaper correspondents who had 
accompanied the fleet to Manila Bay went to Hong Kong to file their accounts 
of the battle in the cable offices at Hong Kong. Three days later the news- 
papers of America spread the accounts of the victory at Manila Bay on their 
front pages and the name of Dewey was written high on the roll of fame. 

On May Sth the French cruiser Bruix came into Manila and anchored 
near our fleet. 

On May 6th I landed at Cavite again with a Marine Detachment from 
the Baltimore relieving Lieutenant Thomas C. Treadwell, U.S.M.C., and a 
Marine Detachment from the Boston. The German cruiser Jrene came in 
and anchored and with her arrival three neutral nations, Great Britain, France 
and Germany were represented. Working parties were engaged in trans- 
ferring stores from the Arsenal to the Transport Manilla and to the ships 
of our fleet. During the day a number of well dressed Filipinos came to 
the gate and stated that they were officers of the Philippine Army and would 
like to obtain arms and ammunition to use against the Spaniards. One of 
them had a commission signed by General Emilio Aguinaldo. They said 
the Spanish forces, both Navy and Army, which had evacuated Cavite were 
at several small towns along the bay between Cavite and Manila. 

At 9 p.M., May 6th, a boat approached Cavite from the Bacoor direction 
and after being challenged was allowed to land. A well dressed mestizo man 
landed from the boat and asked to see the commanding officer and gave me 
his card. It read Quintin R. Gonzales, and in excellent English he told me 
that he was a major on the former staff of General Aguinaldo and that he 
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wished to see our Admiral. The following signal was sent to the Flagship; 
“Have Quintin R. Gonzales, representative of insurgent army—speaks Eng- 
lish—wishes to see commander-in-chief—request instructions.” A short time 
later a boat came ashore from the Concord and took Major Gonzales to the 
Flagship. At 2:30 a.m. the boat returned in charge of Ensign W. C. David- 
son and Major Gonzales landed and handed me an official communication 


which read as follows: 
U. S. Fracsuip OtyMptia, 
Cavite, May 7, 1808. 

To the Officer of the Guard, 
Cavite Arsenal. 
Sir: 

You are hereby authorized and directed to deliver to Major Q. Gonzales of the 
Philippine Army such small arms and ammunition as he may select from the stock in 


the arsenal at Cavite. 
(Signed) Grorce Dewey, 
Commodore, U. S. N. 
Commander-in-Chief, U. S. Naval Forces Asiatic Station. 


This was the first official recognition accorded to the representatives of the 
Philippine insurgents against Spain and in view of later developments is of 
historic interest. Consul Williams was much interested in the cause of the 
Philippine insurgents and likened it to the struggle of the Cubans which had 
much sympathy in the United States. He thought that General Aguinaldo 
should be brought to Manila Bay and that the insurgents should be aided 
with arms and munitions in their operations against the Spanish forces, and 
that if this were done it would not be necessary to send a large Army force 
from the United States. 

A considerable number of arms and some ammunition was delivered to 
the men designated by Major Gonzales and they were taken away at night 
in native boats which crossed Bakoor Bay and landed in the vicinity of Cavite 
Viejo. Major Gonzales left with the first boat loads of arms and later 
returned wearing a well made uniform which he said was the uniform of 
the Philippine Army, this being the first time we had seen this uniform which 
later became quite familiar to us. 

On May 6th Boatswain Brayton of the Baltimore came alongside the 
Arsenal dock with the steamer Yloylo which had been captured entering the 
bay from the southward. Her native captain and crew had not heard of the 
battle and its results. The vessel, a small tug, was soon cleaned up, painted 
our drab “war color” and manned with an American crew for use as a ferry 
between the ships of the fleet and the Arsenal. Two fine cabin launches 
were also assigned crews and put in service with the fleet. The H. M. S. 
first class cruiser /mmortalitie came into port and the H. M. S. Linnet de- 
parted for Hong Kong carrying mail from our fleet. 

On May toth the Baltimore and the Petrel were sent to Corregidor Island 
to investigate conditions there as it had been reported that the Spanish 
authorities there had not carried out their agreement of May 2d but had left 
some officers and men at the island. An armed boat was sent in to the landing 
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and returned with Lieutenant Agusto Miranda, Spanish Navy, and a lieu- 
tenant of marines. The Lieutenant was told that he would be taken to 
Manila and asked to have his family taken also. A boat was sent in and 
returned with the wife and two daughters of the lieutenant, who seemed 
greatly frightened when they came aboard, but after they were quartered in 
the lower cabin and given a good dinner they became reassured. 

The arms of the garrison still at Corregidor were taken and the Balti- 
more proceeded to Mariveles Bay where there had been a small Spanish 
garrison, but found the barracks deserted, the natives reported that the 
garrison had gone to the mountains. The batteries on the Boca Chica were 
destroyed and on May 11th the Baltimore and Petrel returned to Manila. 
The Spanish lieutenant and his family were landed at Cavite and afterwards 
went to Manila in an English launch. The Commodore did not wish to be 
hampered by prisoners of war and consistently declined to hold them. 

On May 11th the McCulloch returned from Hong Kong, bringing 
despatches from Washington and the news that nothing had as yet occurred 
in the Atlantic except that a Spanish squadron of armored cruisers was 
en route across the Atlantic to Cuba and that the North Atlantic Fleet was 
ready to meet them. The McCulloch brought the following cable from the 
Secretary of the Navy, which was at once published to the fleet: 


“WASHINGTON 
May 7, 1808. 
“Dewey, Care American Consul, Hong Kong. 

The President in the name of the American People thanks you and your officers 
for your splendid achievement and overwhelming victory. In recognition he has 
appointed you Rear Admiral and will recommend a vote of thanks to you by Congress 
as a foundation for further promotion. 

Lone, Secretary.” 


The one starred commodore’s flag which had flown on the Olympia 
during the battle was replaced by the two starred flag of a Rear Admiral and 
the ships of the fleet saluted with thirteen guns. We afterwards heard through 
our English information chain that the firing caused great excitement in 
Manila where it was thought a bombardment of the city had begun. 

Other despatches from the Navy Department directed the Admiral to 
remain in the Philippines until further orders and continue operations against 
the Spanish forces; and from the American Consul at Hong Kong came the 
information that negotiations were in progress looking toward sending Gen- 
eral Aguinaldo and his associates from Singapore to Cavite to encourage the 
Philippine natives in armed operations against the Spaniards in order to 
assist us in the war against Spain. Thus began the chain of events which 
led to the occupation of the Philippine Islands, the Philippine Insurrection 
and subsequent events which have marked a period of thirty years. 

The Hong Kong papers brought to us by the McCulloch contained glow- 
ing accounts of the battle and were enthusiastically pro-American in expressed 
sentiments ; thus show that “nothing sucéeeds like success.” 

Thorough inspections of the shops at Cavite were made to determine what 
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use might be made of them for repair work on our own ships or upon the 
captured Spanish vessels of various kinds and the Admiral gave orders to 
prepare them for operation, employing some of the native workmen in them 
who had formerly worked under the Spanish command and using our own 
officers and petty officers to superintend the work. Thus the ex-Spanish 
Arsenal of Cavite was quickly changed into a U. S. Navy Yard and soon 
took on an appearance of activity and bustle. Shops, storehouses, barracks 
and quarters were cleaned and made ready for use or occupancy and in a 
short time the Cavite Navy Yard was running like a home station. 

Just after colors on the morning of May 12th a trim white vessel was 
sighted approaching the anchorage off Cavite from the direction of Corregi- 
dor, painted white and flying a large Spanish man-of-war flag. A shot 
across her bows failed to stop her and a second shot just over her decks 
brought her to. She proved to be the Gunboat Callao returning to Cavite 
from a cruise in the southern islands. In those days there was no radio 
and the little ship of 210 tons displacement had not been in recent touch 
with the end of a cable or land wire and hence her captain knew nothing 
of the war and the stirring events of the past two weeks in Manila Bay, and 
he thought the first shot fired across his bows was a salute. When boarded 
and forced to surrender he was astounded. The Callao was brought along- 
side of the sea wall at Cavite Navy Yard and her five officers and twenty-four 
enlisted men landed and marched out of the town of Cavite and told they 
might proceed overland to Manila. The enlisted men were all Filipinos as 
were practically all of the enlisted men aboard the Spanish small craft in the 
Philippines. 

During the afternoon the Spanish captain, Lieutenant Francisco Pou, 
returned to Cavite with his four officers and told me that his Filipino crew 
had deserted him taking what little baggage he and the other officers carried 
and that he feared the natives would kill them if they remained outside of 
our lines. He asked to be held with his officers as prisoners of war. I sig- 
nalled to the Flagship for instructions and at 8 p.m. Lieutenant Bradley A. 
Fiske came in from the Petrel with two cutters and orders for me to send 
Lieutenant Pou and his officers in one of them to Manila the next day under 
a flag of truce and to hold the other cutter at the navy yard for the use of 
the Marine Guard. I gave Lieutenant Pou and his officers beds in the bar- 
racks and a good supper and breakfast and the following morning they sailed 
away in the cutter bound for Manila. 

After the fall of the city of Manila on August 13, 1898, I was walking 
up the Escolta in Manila when a Spanish naval officer in immaculate white 
uniform accosted me with smiles and salutes. It was Francisco Pou and he 
wished to thank me for saving him from destruction at the hands of his 
mutinous crew and to have me share a bottle of champagne with him. Hostili- 
ties had ceased the day after we occupied the city of Manila and I accepted 
Pou’s hospitality in the spirit in which it was proffered. With the other 
Spanish naval personnel, Lieutenant Pou soon returned to his native Spain 
and many months afterward I received a letter from him written in Barcelona 
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telling me of his safe arrival home to his wife and children and again thank- 
ing me for the hospitality shown him at Cavite. 

On May 13th the McCulloch with despatches and mail sailed for Hong 
Kong, and returned to Manila Bay on May Igth bringing despatches and 
mail and a number of Philippine insurgent leaders who had recently been 
living in the Straits Settlement, the party being led by General Amelio Agui- 
naldo who had become the leader of the insurgents in the islands after the 
death of Risal. By orders of the Admiral the party led by General Aguinaldo 
were given a house in Cavite to live in where they were met by numbers of 
natives who came in from the country south of Manila. 

Among the despatches received was the following: 

“WASHINGTON 
May 12, 1808. 
Dewey, Hong Kong. 

Following is quotation from joint resolution tendering thanks of Congress to 
Commodore George Dewey, U. S. N., and to officers and men of squadron under his 
command : 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled: 

That in pursuance of the recommendation of the President, the thanks of Congress 
and of the American people are hereby tendered to Commodore George Dewey, United 
States Navy, Commander-in-chief of the United States Naval Forces on the Asiatic 
Station, for highly distinguished conduct in conflict with the enemy as displayed by 
him in the destruction of the Spanish fleet and batteries in the harbor of Manila, Philip- 
pine Islands, May first, eighteen hundred and ninety-eight ; 

That the thanks of Congress and of the American people are hereby extended through 
Commodore Dewey to the officers and men under his command for the gallantry and 
skill exhibited by them on that occasion.” 

This act having been approved by the President of the United States on May 
tenth, you have been commissioned a Rear Admiral. The Department takes great 
pleasure in transmitting this information to you, which you will convey to officers and 


men under your command. 
(Signed) Lone.” 


May 17th was notable as the birthday anniversary of King Alfonso of 
Spain and from our ships at their anchorage through glasses could be seen 
many large Spanish flags displayed over buildings and forts in Manila and 
at noon a salute of twenty-one guns was fired from a battery on the water 
front near the centre of the city as seen from the bay. We felt that the 
enemy were “whistling to keep their courage up.” 

Other despatches to the Admiral carried the information that the U. S. S. 
Charleston had sailed from San Francisco with the U. S. S. Peking (formerly 
the Pacific Mail liner of the same name) carrying ammunition and supplies 
for the fleet at Manila, and that the Peking and the S. S. Australia and S. S. 
City of Sidney were en route for Manila from the West Coast with three 
thousand Army troops aboard, the vanguard of the Army which was to be 
sent to capture the city of Manila and subdue the Spanish in the Philippines 
with the aid of the Philippine insurgents. The Japanese cruiser Itsukushima 
came into the bay and anchored adding another neutral country to the ones 
represented by men-of-war. 
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On May 23d the H. M. S. Swift came in from Hong Kong with papers 
which stated that fifteen thousand Army troops were ordered from the United 
States to the Philippines and that many merchant ships had been com- 
mandeered to carry them across the Pacific. The next day was Queen Vic- 
toria’s birthday anniversary and with the British men-of-war in the bay our 
ships dressed ship “rain-bow style” and at noon fired a salute of twenty-one 
guns and during the day some of the British officers called aboard some of 
our ships. 

Under the leadership of General Aguinaldo the Philippine insurgent 
forces were organizing and arming for their attack upon the Spanish de- 
fenders of Manila; on May 25th the small steamer Fione came in with 2000 
Mauser rifles and a supply of ammunition for this force and the arms and 
ammunition were landed at Cavite and issued to the insurgent troops south 
of Cavite. Shortly after this the insurgent forces began operations against 
the Spanish forces south of Manila, easily capturing Cavite Viejo and taking 
a number of Spanish prisoners whom they brought to Cavite and held there. 
Soon the wounded Philippine soldiers began to come in and they were cared 
for in improvised hospitals at Cavite and attended by surgeons from our fleet, 
as were also the wounded Spanish soldiers. 

On May 24th the Zafiro sailed for Hong Kong with despatches and mail 
and officers of the Paymaster’s department charged with procurement of sup- 
plies of fuel and provisions. About the first of June the British steamer 
Cyrus came in with 4000 tons of Welsh coal and it was distributed to the 
ships of the fleet. The Cyrus came from Hong Kong where she had called 
with the cargo of coal “on consignment.” From this time on there was never 
any shortage of coal for the fleet as it came in when required carried in British 
ships. 

On May 31st three small Spanish merchant ships came out of the Pasig 
River at Manila, by permission of Admiral Dewey and anchored in the bay 
off the mouth of the river. These ships were to be used by neutral foreigners 
from Manila as a refuge in case the city of Manila should become untenable 
for them. The negotiations for this arrangement were carried on through 
foreign consuls at Manila. 

By the first of June the forces under General Aguinaldo were gaining 
in numbers and training and the arms and ammunition they had received 
enabled them to carry on operations against the Spanish troops south of 
Manila. On May 3oth they surrounded the town of Bacoor and captured 
about one hundred and fifty Spanish troops whom they brought to Cavite 
and held as prisoners. These prisoners were put in houses in the town 
and well treated by Aguinaldo’s people. By the middle of June the insurgent 
lines were advanced to the town of Paranaque, only five miles south of Manila 
on the bay; and from that point they extended inland to the Pasig River 
above Manila and thence around the city to the town of Coloocan on the 
bay some seven miles north of Manila. By this means the city was cut 
off from the surrounding country and provisions became scarce. Reports 
from neutral sources in the city kept the Admiral informed of conditions 
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within the city and he felt assured that the city would fall as soon as a deter- 
mined attack was made upon it. However, it was not advisable to make 
such an attack until sufficient land force was available to the Americans to 
occupy the city and afford adequate police protection. The insurgents pressed 
to be allowed to “‘take the city with the support of our ships” but this plan 
did not appeal to the Admiral who felt that the city must be occupied by an 
adequate American land force to insure discipline and good order. 

Several times in early June, General Aguinaldo at Cavite had requested 
authority to go aboard the Olympia to confer with Admiral Dewey but the 
reply was sent to him that the Admiral would meet him at Cavite. Accord- 
ingly on the morning of June 13th the Admiral came ashore accompanied by 
the Chief of Staff, Captain B. P. Lamberton and the Admiral’s Aide, Ensign 
Henry V. Butler. This was the first time the Admiral had landed after the 
battle of Manila Bay and as he arrived at the gate of the Navy Yard at 
Cavite, where the guardhouse was located, I paraded the guard of the day 
in his honor. The frontispiece of this number of the Gazetre shows the 
guard presenting arms to the Admiral. 

The hour set for the interview between the Admiral and General Agui- 
naldo was 10 A.M., but the Admiral, true to his customary habits of prompt- 
ness, was there an hour ahead of time. After visiting the “Commandancia,” 
the residence and office of the former Spanish Admiral, and the barracks 
formerly occupied by the Spanish Marines but now used as our Marine 
Barracks, he sat for some time in a chair under a shade tree near the gate 
of the Navy Yard waiting the arrival of General Aguinaldo and his staff. 

At the appointed hour Aguinaldo accompanied by five or six Philippine 
officers approached the gate from the town of Cavite and I asked the Admiral 
if I should render any honors to Aguinaldo. The Admiral quickly replied, 
“He is a general, isn’t he? Give him all he rates”; and the guard was paraded 
and as the order “Present arms” was given the trumpeter sounded two 
flourishes, as I did not wish to give him more than a rear admiral’s salute. 

Admiral Dewey and General Aguinaldo shook hands and then the Admiral 
asked him to be seated and they sat and talked for some time, the conversa- 
tion being conducted through an interpreter, some of the interpreting was 
done by one of the marines from the Baltimore who spoke Spanish and some 
of it by Major Gonzales, of General Aguinaldo’s staff, who spoke good Eng- 
lish. General Aguinaldo expressed his thanks to the Admiral for the cour- 
tesies shown him since his arrival at Cavite and assured him of the hearty 
cooperation of the forces under his command in operations against the 
Spanish forces. General Aguinaldo several times said that his force with the 
assistance of the American fleet could capture Manila soon and put an end to 
Spanish power in the East. Admiral Dewey was very courteous to General 
Aguinaldo and asked a number of questions in regard to the operations of 
the Philippine forces in the territory south of Manila, but his remarks were 
of a general nature and he did not directly refer to the capture of the city 
of Manila by the combined forces of the Fleet and Aguinaldo’s army of insur- 
gents. He told Aguinaldo that an American Army force was en route 
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from California and that some of this force would arrive within a few weeks 
and be landed for operations against the Spanish on shore. 

After a visit which did not last more than half an hour, General Aguinaldo 
and his staff withdrew and the Admiral returned to the Olympia, looking into 
some of the workshops at the waterfront on his way to his barge. 

On the day preceding the meeting of Admiral Dewey and General Agui- 
naldo an event occurred which was of great importance and which came near 
involving the United States in a war of greater import than the struggle with 
Spain. In my note book for that date, May 13th, occurs the simple entry, 
“The German Flagship came in with Vice Admiral von Diedricks on board”. 

(To be continued) 
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MARINE CORPS AVIATION* 
By Major E. H. Brarnarp, U.S.M.C. 


aviation, I have always been obliged to try to portray a picture of 

Marine Aviation, its mission and how it should function as a part 
of the Marine Corps. This morning, however, due to the disturbed condi- 
tions in Nicaragua and China, I can present to you actual conditions in the 
field and give you some idea of how aviation has functioned under expedi- 
tionary conditions where warfare is actually going on. 

However, before going into this in detail, it might be well for me to give 
you an idea what Marine Corps Aviation is. It is an integral part of Naval 
Aviation, and its mission is to furnish the air forces necessary for expedi- 
tionary duty, advanced base operations and the defense of naval bases outside 
the continental limits of the United States, which are defended on shore by 
the marines. It also has to be ready to serve with the Navy as a reserve or 
to furnish replacements for Naval Aviation, and therefore must be fully 
trained along naval lines. In addition to this there is always a possibility 
of service with the Army, and training for that work is very different from 
naval requirements. In peacetime, therefore, we have to include in our 
training schedules work that will cover both Army and Navy requirements, 
as well as that which is peculiarly adapted to the Marine Corps. 

Our pilots are selected for detail to aviation duty from permanent line 
officers of the Corps who volunteer for the duty; and our enlisted men are 
marines drawn from the regular service, -who are specially trained for aviation 
duty after assignment. Officers must be less than thirty-one years of age, 
and have completed two years of duty with troops. Candidates are required 
to pass a rigid physical examination and afterwards they are sent to the 
Naval Air Station at Pensacola for training. The ground and flight courses 
include theoretical and practical flying in both sea and land planes, theoretical 
and practical bombing and gunnery, navigation, radio, etc. If a candidate 
successfully completes this course, he is designated a Naval Aviator, but this 
does not necessarily mean that he is a finished pilot, as it usually requires 
another two hundred hours in the air, taken up with advanced training, before 
he is of very much value to the service. 

There is also a flying rating of Aviation Pilot which is held by enlisted 
flyers on active flight duty. To qualify as an Aviation Pilot the enlisted man 
must be sent to the flight school at Pensacola for a course somewhat similar 
but very much less extensive than that given for Naval Aviator. It fits the 
pilot to become a good practical flyer without requiring him to have the 
theoretical knowledge of all the subjects with which a Naval Aviator must 
be familiar. The candidates for Aviation Pilot are selected from among 
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enlisted men on aviation duty who request flight training, who are under 
twenty-eight years of age, and whose records indicate great proficiency. They 
must also pass the same rigid physical examination as is required of com- 
missioned personnel. The procedure which must be followed by candidates 
aspiring to become Aviation Pilots is to enlist in the Marine Corps as privates 
and request duty in connection with aviation after three months’ recruit train- 
ing at Parris Island. 

The administration, training and operation of Marine Aviation are 
directed by the Officer in Charge of Aviation, stationed at Headquarters, 
Marine Corps, who is attached to the Bureau of Aeronautics, and whose office 
also constitutes a section of the Operations and Training Division of Head- 
quarters. Two aviation officers act as assistants. 

The organization of Marine Corps Aviation on peacetime basis is as 
follows: 

Aircraft Squadrons, East Coast Expeditionary Force, Quantico, Virginia, 
consist of— 


2 Observation squadrons, 

2 Fighting Squadrons, 

1 Utility squadron, 

1 Service squadron, 

1 Kite balloon squadron, 
Headquarters, 
Total enlisted force of 441 men. 


Aircraft Squadrons, West Coast Expeditionary Force, Naval Air Station, 
San Diego, California, consist of— 


2 Observation squadrons, 
1 Fighting squadron, 
1 Utility squadron 
Headquarters, 
Total enlisted force of 206 men. 


With the First Brigade, Port Au Prince, Haiti— 


1 Observation squadron, 
Total enlisted force of 100 men. 


Island of Guam— 


1 Patrol squadron, 
Total enlisted force of 85 men. 


In addition to these we have a school detachment at the Naval Training 
Station, Great Lakes, IIl., where some of our mechanics are given advanced 
training ; enlisted total of seven. 

A pool of sixty-nine men takes care of those sick in hospital and en route, 
making a total of 908 eniisted. 

The organization of a squadron is similar to the naval organization, with 
the division as an administrative unit and the squadron as a tactical unit. In 
order, however, to have an organization capable of large expansion in time 
of emergency, the peacetime squadrons are only one-third their war strength; 
that is, one division active and two divisions inactive. A division consists of 
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seventy-five men, nine commissioned officers and one warrant officer, eight of 
the commissioned officers being pilots. This gives a nucleus around which to 
recruit the two inactive divisions, and the addition of a squadron commander 
and staff gives a war strength unit which should be fairly efficient and capable 
of shortly performing a duty. A division consists of six active planes and 
three in reserve. Therefore, a full strength squadron consists of— 
29 Commissioned officers, (28 pilots), 
3 Warrant officers, 
232 Men, 
18 Active planes, 
9 Reserve planes, 


In addition to the above distribution, in order to replace casualties, attrition, 
etc., as well as keep our personnel well trained, we maintain officers at 
Pensacola (both as instructors and students), Fort Leavenworth, Air Corps 
Tactical School at Langley Field, and the Marine Corps Schools as students. 
We have men under training at Naval Training Station, Great Lakes, and at 
the Army Schools at Chanute Field. Also, as opportunity offers, we send 
officers for training with the Army at their Advanced Flying School, Kelly 
Field, and their Technical School at Chanute Field. At the present time both 
Quantico and San Diego are very much depleted due to the fact that we 
have two squadrons operating in Nicaragua and two more squadrons operat- 
ing in China. It may be of interest to state that sixty-nine hours after word 
was received at Quantico for the China expedition, eleven carloads of aviation 
equipment was loaded and on its way. The material loaded was as follows: 


6 Planes which had been flying at the time; together with all the spares, machine- 
shop equipment, etc. ; 

3 Months’ supply of gasoline (at least 25,000 gallons) ; 

6000 Gallons of oil; 

3 Months’ ammunition supply (250,000 rounds) ; 

300 25-pound bombs; 

All communication equipment, including wireless truck; 

2 Heavy trucks; 

1 Light truck; 

1 Machine-shop truck; tractor, etc., 

2 Motorcycles. 


A few weeks later, when another squadron left for Nicaragua, practically 
the same amount of material was crated and loaded on the ship at Quantico in 
a matter of 39 hours. I quote these figures to give you an idea of how mobile 
an aviation organization can be when it is well trained. 

When it is considered that, in order to safely transport airplanes as 
freight, the air foils at least should be crated (and these crates measure 
something like 25 x 10 x 4 and require a crate for each airplane), it becomes 
evident that the moving difficulties are quite serious. The plane itself is 
usually covered with canvas and transported with engine and landing-gear 
installed, so that aside from the weight (which is in the neighborhood of 
3,000 pounds) and its unwieldy proportions, it is not such a difficult propo- 
sition. When we consider further that all of this material must be handled 
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from ship to shore, oftentimes in small ship’s boats, it becomes evident that 
our system of transportation is very poorly adapted to requirements. For a 
long while I have advocated that the Marine Corps needs a small carrier for 
use with its expeditionary forces. Certainly, if an airplane is to carry out 
its mission of obtaining information, aiding in landing with fire power, and 
protecting our forces from the enemy aircraft, the planes must be available 
before a landing is effected; and if they are boxed and crated on a ship and 
cannot be set up till the landing is effected and a proper field seized, the 
main function of the air squadron has not been utilized. It is contended that 
an airplane carrier of the fleet would be used for this purpose, till the expedi- 
tionary air force was ready to function, but personally I have never been able 
to visualize the commander-in-chief taking away from the first line of the 
Navy a carrier to aid in seizing an advanced base, if he were conducting a 
war against a first-class power with a navy of any size. Take for example 
when the first air squadron to go to Nicaragua started to get under way. 
What a simple proposition it would have been to have flown the planes on 
to a carrier, loaded the stores and personnel onto the same ship and started 
on the way. On arrival at Nicaragua they would have been ready to aid in 
landing with fire-power and bombing and also to obtain invaluable informa- 
tion for the troops before landing. Of course in this particular case there 
was no difficulty in landing due to the fact that troops were already there; 
but instead of the planes being ready for immediate action, they had to be 
landed, loaded on freight cars, travel some 80 or 100 miles, then be unloaded 
and trucked a distance of three or four miles, and finally assembled after 
many hours of heart-breaking labor; and although ready to operate after 
three days and nights of labor, it was some time before order had been estab- 
lished and the personnel were enabled to properly maintain their planes. With 
a carrier available, with its shops, all of this difficulty would have been 
obviated and it could have been used for an airdrome and repair depot until 
such time as a field ashore could be established. 

With our present organization we should have about a hundred commis- 
sioned pilots, a third as many enlisted pilots and twenty-five or thirty ground 
officers to take care of administrative work, and 1200 men. Of this number 
we now have: 


56 Commissioned pilots, 
2 Warrant pilots, 
24 Enlisted pilots, 
7 Trained observers, one of whom has a rating and 3 others are at present in 
the field serving with Aviation. 
884 Enlisted men. 


I am now going to attempt to give you an idea of the conditions under 
which Aviation has operated in Nicaragua for the last ten months. The 
country is very mountainous, with practically no landing fields, and road 
communications consist of trails passable only to an ox-cart for the most 
part, and in the rainy season nothing but pack animals can negotiate them. 
Open spaces for forced landings are almost unknown. The mountains rise 
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to an elevation of 6,000 or 7,000 feet, and such villages as there are are 
scattered about the country in river valleys and ravines. The trade winds 
blow almost continually, making the air over the mountains very rough, and 
during the rainy season (which lasts from about the first of May to the first 
of December) severe thunder storms are very common and rain and clouds 
over the mountains are prevalent, thus making flying conditions exceedingly 
bad. Under these conditions Aviation has operated continuously, maintaining 
contact with every town where marines have been stationed, and also contact 
with all patrols and columns while on the march. Due to the rugged condition 
of the country, very few fields have been established and, as a result, some 
other means of communication had to be found. An elaborate system of 
panel signals was devised and, after much training, these have been very 
effectively used. However, their scope is limited and oftentimes more com- 
plete messages were required. This situation was met by devising a scheme 
of picking up messages from the ground by the airplane in flight. The only 
equipment required is two poles about fourteen feet in length, a length of 
common white string, two wire nails, and a small leather pouch in which the 
message is placed. However, great skill on the part of the pilot of the plane 
and first class cooperation by the ground personnel are required to make 
this method successful. A cleared space is selected as long as is available 
(several hundred yards), and the two light poles with a nail driven in upper 
end and the head of the nail cut off are held in vertical position by two men 
about 75 feet apart. The string is made into a loop with the pouch contain- 
ing the message secured at one end. This loop is then passed over the two 
nails and the message suspended between the poles, forming a V. The tops 
of the two poles are marked by white flags. The panels are then displayed 
to the airplane, indicating that a message is to be picked up. The plane ap- 
proaches, flying low over the two poles, and lets out a line about 25 to 50 feet 
long, weighted at the end by a piece of lead, bolt, etc., weighing about a pound. 
The pilot flies his planes between the poles, with a weight trailing and, if 
he makes correct calculations, the weight pulls through the string which 
becomes entangled with it, and is then hauled in by the observer. This 
method has been used not only at isolated stations where no landing field is 
available, but also every column that has gone into the hills has carried 
message pick-up equipment, and many important messages have been picked 
up in this manner. In this way a column on the march is kept in constant 
touch not only with the base but with other columns that may be in that area 
and, if it has learned any particular information from natives or desires cer- 
tain points to be investigated by the airplane, a panel is displayed, a message 
written, the plane picks it up, reads the message, carries out the commander’s 
wishes, and returns and drops a message with the results of the reconnais- 
sance. So you see that, although the commanding officer of the troops can- 
not see anything personally but what is immediately around him, by means of 
the airplane he is enabled to visualize conditions for one, two or three days’ 
march in advance and can make his plans accordingly. So important has the 
airplane become with troops in the field in northern Nicaragua that a column 
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is never sent out without a plane in almost constant attendance, and many 
ambushes have been prevented and a column protected from attack, and at- 
tackers have been dispersed by airplane assistance. 

I am going to give you a few of the many instances in which the airplane 
has played a very important part in the Nicaraguan campaign to date. Of 
course you are more or less familiar with the Ocotal incident, but it is pos- 
sible that you have not heard the details of this affair. On the 16th of July 
the regular airplane patrol set out from Managua and nothing unusual was 
noted until arrival in the vicinity of Ocotal, when one of the pilots, who 
had been flying in Nicaragua since the arrival of the forces there, immediately 
noted that something was wrong. The other pilot, who had only recently 
arrived, was not so observant and, in spite of the efforts of the older pilot 
to stop him, went in for a landing. While he was landing the other pilot 
discovered panels displayed in the courtyard of a house occupied by the garri- 
son, which read, “Being attacked by Sandino.” He immediately continued his 
reconnaissance, located the main forces of the enemy, and then rejoined the 
other plane, which in the meantime had landed, been warned by a native and 
just managed to get off again before being attacked, and had been hit three 
times by the fire of the enemy before it got clear of the field. The planes 
immediately returned to Managua and the information was given to the 
brigade commander. A five-plane formation, carrying four bombs for each 
plane and 600 rounds of ammunition for the fixed gun and 600 for the free 
gun, was dispatched to Ocotal. In the meantime the weather had become 
very bad and it was necessary to make various detours through the mountains 
in order to reach Ocotal, which delayed the flight considerably. On arrival 
at Ocotal the planes were formed in column and reconnaissance was made. 
Panels were now being displayed in the courtyard which showed that one 
marine had been killed and that machine guns were being employed. After 
definitely locating the main forces of the enemy, the planes started the attack ; 
diving down, opening fire with the fixed gun on the way down, dropping a 
bomb at the end of the dive, and then harassing the enemy with the observer’s 
gun as the plane went away. This procedure was followed time after time 
until all bombs had been dropped and ammunition expended. After the 
second passing of the planes, the enemy began pouring out of the town and 
ran wildly to cover, horses were dispersed, and in general there was a wild 
scramble. This afforded an excellent target for the planes with their machine 
guns, and bombs were reserved for large groups. 

Various estimates have been made of the casualties inflicted on Sandino’s 
forces, and these have been placed as high as 300. Personally I believe that 
these are greatly exaggerated, but there is no doubt but that very serious 
casualties were inflicted and a band of some 300 or 400 bandits was com- 
pletely dispersed. When the planes had dispersed the bandits, they started 
for home, having been engaged about forty-five minutes. The weather in the 
meantime had become worse over the mountains and one of the usual thunder 
storms was in full force. Due to the fact that they had been longer than 
usual going to Ocotal, all the planes were beginning to get short of gasoline 
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and, as there was no place to land nearer than Leon, it was absolutely neces- 
sary to force their way through the storm. After a strenuous trip, by cross- 
ing into Honduras and going out to sea, the planes succeeded in getting around 
part of the storm and flew through the rest of it. Three returned to Managua 
and the other two were forced down and made a successful landing in the 
vicinity of Leon. When the planes returned to Ocotal the next day, authentic 
information was obtained as to conditions and it was learned that the attack 
had started about two o’clock in the morning of the 16th, the telegraph line 
had been cut the night before, and until the planes discovered the plight of 
the garrison about ten o’clock in the morning, they had been under constant 
fire from both rifles and machine guns, had repulsed many attacks, their am- 
munition was running low, and there was no aid to be expected within several 
days’ march. Consequently, had not the airplanes been available, there would 
have been a far different page written in history. The planes took back the 
seriously wounded, left a supply of ammunition for the garrison and, for the 
next few days, continued reconnaissance in the vicinity to make sure that the 
bandits did not return. Several minor brushes were had with them, but 
Ocotal was not again threatened. 

After this incident things quieted down for some time and the bandits did 
not become active until they found what a vulnerable target a supply-train 
consisting of bull-carts was. The only means of subsistence for the troops in 
the northern province of Nueva Segovia was by rations brought in, due to 
the fact that the bandits had almost cleaned up the country as far as food was 
concerned. During this season of the year the trails were almost impassable 
and feeding the men became a very serious problem. The two-wheeled bull- 
cart, drawn by from two to eight bulls, was the only means of transportation 
and this was very slow. Sometimes they did not make over five miles a day 
and naturally were very vulnerable on the all but impassable trails. It soon 
became a pastime of the bandits to attack these bull-trains enroute and, while 
they were never successful in capturing a train, they were very successful in 
delaying them, killing the animals, and a man now and then, and in general 
disrupting the food supply, with the result that it was increasingly difficult to 
get bull-cart drivers, although we were paying them fabulous prices; and 
consequently the forces that could be kept out were very small. About this 
time it was decided to send a column out to endeavor to round up Sandino, 
and this column, after several weeks of marching, made a circuit up through 
the infested territory and was kept in constant communication with brigade 
headquarters at Managua, and also informed as to the conditions in the 
vicinity of the column by airplane reconnaissance. However, this column did 
not succeed in getting in contact with the enemy and, as a result, the situation 
in Nicaragua was supposed to be greatly improved and many of our troops 
were withdrawn. 

Sporadic banditry continued and to meet this situation our outposts were 
gradually pushed out into outlying towns, ever increasing the difficulties 
of supply, and small engagements continued to be the order of the day, 
with the result that men were wounded, became sick from malaria and other 
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tropical diseases, were often without food and medical supplies. These 
conditions were taken care of by the airplanes keeping in constant touch with 
these outlying posts by daily patrols, on which they dropped medical supplies, 
emergency rations and at times small quantities of water to patrols which had 
been cut off temporarily from their bases. In addition to this planes were 
constantly flying over all of the bandit-infested area; and when it was found 
that the bandits had learned their lesson and would no longer show themselves 
when an airplane was in sight, it became necessary to fly just over the tree 
tops in order to discover their hiding places. In flying in this manner the 
planes were very vulnerable targets for ground fire and it was not long 
before one plane was hit in a vital spot, but succeeded in getting back to an 
emergency field. A little later another of our planes was shot down, landing 
on a mountain side in an impenetrable jungle, and to this day no definite 
information is known of the pilot and his observer, although it is practically 
certain that they were killed the day after they were forced down, while 
defending themselves against about 200 bandits. Flying under these con- 
ditions, where a forced landing meant death, cannot be too highly praised, and 
these are the conditions under which our flyers have been operating for 
the last six months. Every plane in operation has been hit numerous times 
and many narrow escapes have been reported. 

For a long while it had been suspected that the bandits had a stronghold 
in this northern province, but the country was so difficult that no one had 
been able to discover it. Airplane reconnaissance had been very diligent in 
searching for this place and at last efforts were rewarded and the myth of 
El Chipote was no more. It was attacked by airplanes and the strength of 
the stronghold was soon developed. 

A short engagement took place in which the casualties of the bandits 
were severe and the planes got off with a number of hits, none of which were 
vital. Photographs were taken and a careful examination of those showed 
that the stronghold was located on the top of a 5000 foot mountain, strongly 
entrenched with machine-gun emplacements and almost impregnable due to 
the lack of trails through the impenetrable jungle. 

I could give you innumerable instances where the plane was used in 
furthering the interests of the ground troops, but my time is limited and so 
I will mention just one or two instances in connection with the last drive on 
the bandit Sandino, which started on the 27th of December, and read you 
extracts from reports which speak for themselves. You are all familiar with 
the attack on Captain Livingston’s column and how operations were brought 
to a standstill due to the serious wounding of the commanding officer and 
the second in command. A relief column was also ambushed and its com- 
manding officer severely wounded. The result was that two columns were in 
a wilderness, more or less demoralized and surrounded by the enemy, with 
no reinforcements within relief distance, and the commanding officers of both 
columns severely wounded. An extract from the Operations Report of the 
squadron reads as follows: 

With two columns in the hills overwhelmingly outnumbered by the enemy, 
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separated from each other, with both the commanding officers seriously 
wounded, and encumbered by many wounded and long pack trains, the 
situation was most critical. Reconnaissance and infantry liaison missions 
were almost continuous; messages were picked up and dropped, orders and 
messages were carried here and there; reénforcements were conducted from 
one column to the other; emergency medical supplies were delivered and 
drinking water and provisions dropped ; constant reconnaissance and breaking 
up of enemy concentrations near our position was an important task. 

The first problem was to get the columns together. This was accomplished 
by air liaison and air combat support during the march. While a gunnery 
sergeant was in command of Lieutenant Richal’s column where both of the 
officers were killed or wounded, our patrols twice drove off the enemy with 
substantial losses. Another air patrol drove off a band of considerable size 
on the following day and another patrol drove off a gang who were attempting 
to prevent Lieutenant Richal’s men from getting water from a nearby creek. 
During the march of this column into Quilali our air patrols reconnoitered 
and drove off snipers and ambush parties of the enemy. The march was con- 
ducted without casualties. On the junction of the two columns at Quilali the 
combined forces were faced with the following situation: Encumbered with 
numerous wounded, several of whom were seriously hurt; lack of medical 
supplies and food, and no experienced officers to meet the situation. When 
this situation was learned from a message picked up by airplane, it became 
very evident that it was absolutely necessary to evacuate the wounded if their 
lives were to be saved, and replace the wounded commanding officers by 
officers of experience. After a careful survey of the situation from the air, 
it was decided that there was a possibility of landing in the main street of 
this village, which was situated in a ravine between high mountains and whose 
main street consisted of a trail, if the house on one side of the trail were 
demolished to give the plane room to enter. Tools were dropped and, after a 
day of strenuous work, a runway about a hundred feet wide and 500 to 
600 feet long was prepared, and Lieutenant Schilt volunteered to make the 
effort. The plane was lightened as much as possible and large wheels sub- 
stituted, as the field even after it had been worked on was full of holes and 
ridges and at its end was a deep ravine. On the first attempt at landing Lieu- 
tenant Schilt was unable to stay in the field, and it became evident that the 
only way he could accomplish his mission was to drop the plane in from an 
altitude of about ten feet and hope that it would not be demolished. On a 
second attempt he was successful in landing and brought the plane to a stop 
on the edge of a ravine. The most seriously wounded officer was immediately 
taken on board and, although this whole operation had been conducted under 
fire, this fire was kept down to a minimum by an airplane patrol circling over- 
head, and a successful getaway was made. In two days’ time Lieutenant 
Schilt made ten trips, successfully negotiating each one, and brought out 
eighteen wounded men. The less seriously wounded were carried two at a 
time. One each trip in he took medical stores, food and a new troop com- 
mander. For this wonderful piece of flying ability Lieutenant Schilt was 
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recommended for the distinguished flying cross, and this recommendation 
was changed by the commander of the special service squadron to the medal 
of honor, and this has been forwarded to the Secretary of the Navy with the 
strong approval of the Major General Commandant. 

To date there have been in the neighborhood of thirty to forty engage- 
ments in which the planes have been involved and in which they have been 
hit by bullets about seventy times. 

Aside from these instances that I have narrated to you, the airplane has 
also played a very important part in maintaining troops in the field when the 
supply situation became serious. During the summer continued reports of 
the necessity of carrying supplies by airplane made it apparent that a transport 
capable of carrying heavy loads would be of immeasurable use in Nicaragua, 
and plans were made to send such a plane down there. The first transport 
plane was successfully flown to Nicaragua, arriving the fourth of December, 
and immediately started carrying supplies and reénforcements, as well as 
returning wounded men. In the first six weeks of the operation of the plane, 
it carried 27,000 pounds of freight and 204 passengers, many times making 
two round trips a day from Managua to the northern province. The capacit 
of this plane under conditions in which it operates is 2,000 pounds of load 
or eight men fully equipped with their ammunition and baggage. When it 
is considered that the trip by plane from Managua to the northern province 
(Ocotal) is an hour and twenty minutes, while the same trip takes from ten 
days to three weeks overland, it is seen how valuable this mode of transpor- 
tation is. The success of the first transport was so great that another was 
immediately sent down, and this successfully completed the flight about the 
middle of January. On further recommendation, a third was ordered and 
completed a successful flight the First of February. These three planes 
will enable the military commander to put six tons of stores a day into the 
northern province by air, and a little figuring will show the number of men 
that could be maintained indefinitely in the field by means of the airplane 
alone. In addition to this duty of transporting supplies and personnel, these 
planes are also used as ambulances, being fitted to care for five stretcher cases, 
and also for transporting gasoline, bombs and ammunition for the planes 
themselves; so that an advanced airdrome at Ocotal is now in operation, 
which allows the planes to reach the scene of operations in twenty minutes 
instead of an hour and forty minutes, which was formerly required in operat- 
ing from Managua. 

The original Aviation personnel was augmented by another squadron from 
Quantico, which arrived in Nicaragua, May 23rd. This squadron was later 
withdrawn about August Ist, and in January, another squadron was ordered 
back to Nicaragua again, in view of the increasing demands on Aviation for 
protection and reconnaissance missions, as well as bombing and machine-gun 
attacks. 

Another important form of communication which has not been utilized 
to the fullest extent due to lack of proper equipment is that of radio. Every 
plane has radio equipment and, if the ground stations are properly equipped 
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to work the plane, constant communication can be maintained. This is a 
phase of aviation equipment which has not been given enough attention and, 
as a result, is very little used in Nicaragua. Steps are being taken, however, 
to improve the ground equipment and it will not be long before a plane 
can remain in the air over the column it is making reconnaissance for and 
send information back without being obliged to return and drop a message. 
This will be a great saving in time and will also enable a plane to remain 
much longer on its job of reconnaissance, besides enabling the commander 
to issue further instructions to the plane. 

Another very useful mission that the planes have performed is that of 
photographing and map-making. The squadrons are fully equipped to make 
not only individual pictures but also mosaics of any territory, and this ability 
has been utilized to enable troop commanders, going into a new territory or 
planning to attack a certain definite section, to gain some idea of the topog- 
raphy and the form of defenses they expect to encounter. An aerial photo- 
graph with proper interpretation can be of immense value to the troop 
commander, and this is a part of aviation that will be of great value in any 
warfare with a well-equipped and well-armed enemy. Recent developments 
in photography have enabled airplane photographers to take night pictures by 
means of a special lense. The picture when developed reveals secrets that 
heretofore have been safe as long as darkness intervened. 

Another use for aviation which, while not of particular military value, has 
still played a great part in keeping up the morale of the troops in the field, is 
the paying of outlying posts. Many thousands of dollars have been delivered 
by airplane in Nicaragua and as yet not a cent has been lost. This enables 
the troops to be paid where otherwise it would probably be weeks, and even 
months, before they would have an opportunity to get any money. 

In addition to the use of the planes in Nicaragua, the expedition to China 
also has two squadrons of airplanes and, while their operations have been 
of a more peaceful nature, at the same time they are fully equipped to carry 
on active warfare; some twenty planes are kept ready to participate at 
a moment’s notice. The lot of the aviators in China has not been a particu- 
larly rosy one. They arrived at Shanghai the 27th of May, after strenuous 
days of mix-up at San Diego, in which some of the personnel were sent on 
one ship, some of the material on another, and most of it was left behind. 
In addition to this the personnel for part of the organization coming from 
Guam further complicated matters. However, they were finally assembled at 
Shanghai and, after unloading, though the worst of their troubles were over, 
only to be bundled aboard a transport again and sent to Olongapo, due to 
the fact that the Chinese objected to airplanes flying over China. On arrival 
at Olongapo they were disembarked and bivouacked in the old Marine bar- 
racks and storehouses and, after a short time, reémbarked and went back to 
China, where they finally located at Hsin Ho, about twenty miles down the 
river from Tientsin. Since that time they have been very busily engaged in 
training, making photographs and mosaic maps of the territory of possible 
operations, carrying military passengers, etc. While their operations are 
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very limited due to the existing conditions in China, the possibilities of their 
use are untold, and there is no question but that, with their offensive power 
represented by six machine guns and the ability to carry ten 25-pound bombs, 
they would have a very material effect on the Chinese hordes they would be 
apt to encounter. 

Marine Corps Aviation occupies rather a peculiar status due to the fact 
that it depends for its material on the Navy and is essentially a part of Naval 
Aviation. However, the personnel comes from the Marine Corps and, as a 
result, it is more or less operating under a dual personality. And it can quite 
readily be imagined, in view of the fact that it is primarily a part of the 
Marine Corps, when funds get tight it is sometimes rather difficult to convince 
the Navy that we should be given as much as we think we ought to have. 
However, in justice to the Bureau of Aeronautics, I am bound to say that 
they have been exceedingly generous to Marine Corps Aviation in the last 
two years. It might be of interest to you to know that we have had nearly 
$2,600,000 worth of new material in that time; so you can see that Aviation 
is quite an expensive baby and every effort should be made to use it intelli- 
gently and get the very best results out of it. It may also be of interest to 
you to know that it costs in the neighborhood of $25,000 to train each pilot 
and get him to the point where he is of any use to Aviation. 
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A RUSSIAN BACKGROUND 
Part II 


By Cotonet J. C. BrecxinripceE, U.S.M.C. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 


HE social organization of the Slavs passed through the stages of clan, 

family, commune, and political entity. Increase in population and trade 

necessitated more centralized communities, from which developed towns 
and cities; as these grew in wealth and numbers their government became 
increasingly important. Primeval government is invariably that of force 
alone, and any such government is primitive no matter in what year or age 
it occurs. Enlightened government is by voluntary concerted action for the 
common good. In the time of Slav legend and chronicle, say around the year 
1000 A.D., the dominant personalities were Scandinavian adventurers, the 
Varangians, who were leaders, sometimes called “Princes” (Konungs), of 
fighting and trading companies, the druzhinas; this accounts for the confusion 
existing in the titles Leader and Prince, and I will hereafter use the word 
Prince exclusively. When the Princes of the druzhinas found they could 
profit more by fighting than by trading they took possession of the lines of 
commerce and the centers of population, and what had been a social order of 
families, clans, and tribes, presided over by elders and councils (soviets), 
became a political entity such as a city or a province. As a brief example 
of this we find that Askold and Dir ruled at Kiev, Rurik at Novgorod, and 
Rogvolod at Polotsk. Certain pure Slavs entered the service of the druzhinas, 
and in time obtained druzhinas of their own, and set up their own princi- 
palities. Two conditions naturally resulted from this; wars and rivalries 
started among the increasingly numerous little states, and in all of them there 
grew a noble class of privileged persons. The fighting men, who ruled, devel- 
oped into the later nobility; from their ranks, or in their spirit, royalty and 
autocracy inevitably followed. The Russian state was founded when all the 
cities and principalities united under one common head, but the Russian social 
order changed very little from the traditions and customs handed down from 
the days of the Varangian Princes and their fighting druzhinas. There was 
always the division of classes, those who ruled and enjoyed by Divine right, 
as we have already seen, and those who were ruled, and suffered as an impre- 
scriptible and inexorable consequence. 

A history of the national development of the Slav peoples is chiefly a 
citation of foreign and domestic wars. The unification of northern Russia 
was accomplished in 1485, during the reign of Ivan the Third (1462-1505). 
In the interests of most necessary brevity I will do no more than skim through 
the preceding six hundred years, touching on the most important events 


revealed by history. 
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Rurik of Novgorod suppressed a rebellion and died in 879. He was 
followed by Oleg, who captured the rival principalities of Smolensk and 
Lieubech ; he executed the two local Princes and occupied Kiev, thus uniting 
all that part of the country into what was to become its most powerful city 
and principality. After that he drove off the Khazars, and then raided 
Byzantium. His work was one of conquest and power. He died in 912, 
and was followed by Igor, who possessed no special ability of any sort. He 
suffered two defeats at the hands of the Greeks and was eventually killed. 
He was followed by his widow, Olga, whose greatest claim to fame lies in 
having been converted to Christianity. Olga was succeeded by her son, 
Sviatoslav, who fought the Viatichi, Khazars, and the Bulgars, and almost 
put an end to all of them. This opened the way for an invasion from another 
direction. The Pecheniegs put in their appearance and eventually defeated 
and killed Sviatoslav. The whole region then was in turmoil. Sviatoslav’s 
sons fought each other until only Vladimir remained alive, so he took pos- 
session of whatever was left. The power of Kiev declined, and the Varan- 
gians as well as the tribes of pure Slav blood began to show rebellion. Under 
these conditions Vladimir had to fight the rejuvenated Bulgars and wage 
a war against the Greeks. The net accomplishments to date were a unifica- 
tion of the principalities and an improved condition of trade. All conquered 
territory was governed by the Princes or their representatives for the sole 
purpose of collecting tribute. After being converted to Christianity Vladimir 
forced his subjects to be baptized ; this was generally accomplished peacefully, 
but paganism continued for several centuries in the more remote sections. 
With Christianity came printed literature, and schools are mentioned for the 
first time; these were under the church, with the clergy as teachers. This 
point seems to me to be the inception of an enlightenment that was later both 
fostered and denied to the Russian people, that should have proved their 
salvation but, in reality, proved their undoing. It was too limited and too 
restricted. The progress of the world moved on, while Russia remained 
constant behind the wall of the censor. Ideas that were assimilated by others 
were revolutionary in Russia, but the opening wedge for the flood of later 
events was inserted with the advent of printed church literature in the time 
of Vladimir. Those who followed dammed the pressure thus created instead 
of directing its gradual flow, so it would be absorbed among an enlightened 
people. As a result of this the pressure grew so great that it broke all bounds, 
and flooded the country in 1917. 

In 1015, Vladimir was followed by his son Sviatopolk, who proceeded to 
kill four of his brothers. A fifth, Yaroslav, escaped and raised an army 
with which he defeated Sviatopolk and established himself in Kiev, in spite 
of assistance given his brother by the King of Poland. Yaroslav’s name 
should go down in history as one of the wisest and greatest of Russian rulers. 
He collected books, fostered education, established schools, and built churches. 
He brought his country into intimate contact with the outside world. His 
agents visited Germany, France, Hungary, Poland, and Scandinavia. “He 
was himself married to a Swedish royal Princess; his daughters married the 
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Kings of France, Hungary, and Norway, respectively; three of his sons 
married daughters of German Princes; and the fourth son, a relative of 
Constantine Monamachus, Emperor of Byzantium. Thus under Yaroslav 
Russia became one of the European powers, and the city of Kiev became a 
great commercial emporium for the trade flowing between Europe and 
Asia.” But Yaroslav had the usual troubles of his race and country. He 
smashed the Pecheniegs, and was in turn defeated by Byzantium. He died 
in 1054, and his sons and grandsons proceeded to wreck all that he had done. 

It is impossible to outline accurately the complicated line of succession. 
The territory over which Yaroslav ruled belonged to his family, like an estate 
to be later divided. He left, or willed if that word suits better, the com- 
munities of Kiev and Novgorod to his eldest son; the second son was to 
get Chernigov; and the third son was to inherit Pereiaslavl. Naturally this 
broke up the unity and strength of the Principality of Kiev, which was then 
connected by nothing more tangible than the church, and blood ties of the 
several Princes. These heirs ran true to Slav form; every one wanted what 
the others had, and proceeded to fight for it. The once mighty domain of the 
Grand Prince of Kiev started on a rapid decline until, completely exhausted, 
it was smashed by a new tribe of invaders called the Polovsty who, in the 
eleventh century, “tore asunder the Russian territories, laid waste the country, 
and disrupted trade by occupying all the routes leading from Russia east and 
south. By the beginning of the thirteenth century Kiev Russia, exhausted 
and impoverished, declined ; and the city of Kiev lost its importance.” } 

I think the outline is sufficient to cover all necessary facts as to con- 
ditions, so I have allowed the historian to cover at one bound the intervening 
time to the thirteenth century, and thereby omit reference to the interminable 
wars, invasions, uprisings, and squabblings among the heirs to power. 

Kiev as a power ceased to be, and the miserable people fled from the 
savage invaders and from their brawling rulers into the Carpathian 
mountains, and into the forests along the Volga River. Russia was back 
in the dark ages again. In time three new centres of population developed, 
Novgorod the Great, Vladimir, and Galich. This was in the thirteenth 
century. By way of making a new start in political life these three places 
had three different forms of government. Novgorod was controlled by a 
council, Vladimir was ruled by a Prince, and Galich was governed by the 
nobility. Nothing remained common to them except the church and their 
troubles. Here was the inception of a conflict in government that lasted 
longer than the political entity of the three places concerned, because Russia 
was now invaded from all sides. “The Tartars poured in from the south- 
east, the Germans attacked from the northwest, the Swedes harassed from 
the north, and the Lithuanians pressed from the west. Novgorod held its 
own against the Germans and the Swedes, but eastern and southwest Russia 
were overrun by Tartars and Lithuanians, who remained for a long time 
masters of the situation.” 1 From the beginning of legend and history there 
has been no end to the tribulation and misery of the Russian Slavs. 





? History of Russia, by S. F. Platanov. 
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The Tartars invaded Russia in the time of Jenghiz Khan, in the year 
1223. They were not finally driven out until the reign of Ivan the Third, 
in the year 1502; and the historian says they continued to invade Russian 
territory for three centuries after that! This brings their influence up to 
1800. For almost three hundred years they were the masters, and con- 
tinued to exercise their influence for a total of six hundred years, terminat- 
ing in about the year 1800! This was im addition to the internal wars, the 
foreign wars, the political and economic chaos, the famines and the plagues, 
that continued to visit the wretched Slavs with monotonous regularity. 
Such a burden was never laid on human backs before, or since. The 
proverbial “‘last straw” not only failed to break, but the bale itself did not 
break, the national lives of the Russian people. They not only survived 
but rehabilitated themselves, and became what they had so often become 
before—one of the greatest nations, which they were when the World War 
began, and which they will most unquestionably be again. In the meantime 
I will try to cram a little local history into the period 1223-1502. 

In 1223, the Russians were crushed and their armies destroyed. The 
Tartars proceeded as far west as the river Dnieper, and then disappeared 
towards the east as mysteriously as they had come. In 1227, Genghiz Khan 
was followed by Baty who led an army (horde as it was called) across 
the Urals, fell on the several Russian Princes who were as divided and 
mutually hostile as always, and smashed them one by one. Again, in 1237-38, 
Baty devastated five Russian provinces, taking captives, massacring the 
people, and obtaining tribute. In 1240, he laid waste five more territories, 
including the once united and mighty Kiev, and crossed into Hungary and 
Poland. There he met a more highly civilized resistance and retraced his 
steps to the lower Volga, where he founded Sarai which became the capital 
of the “Golden Horde Tartars.” 

The Tartars did not change the national characteristics of the Slavs, nor 
did they unnecessarily deprive them of their personal liberties and beliefs. 
They exacted open recognition of mastership, and a humiliating tribute 
that was sometimes too heavy for the people to bear. During the out- 
breaks that followed the Princes were allowed to manage within their 
own territories, but when the Princes themselves engaged in their endless 
personal quarrels the Tartars punished with a heavy hand. There was na 
intermingling of the two races; they lived apart, and the masters were 
content to leave local conditions as they were provided they received their 
tribute. This condition continued until the fifteenth century. In the 
meantime the Scandinavians and the Germans attacked the Russian cities 
from the west. 

When the Tartars withdrew to their new capital at Sarai the Princes 
proceeded to rebuild their cities, and to establish order out of the chaos, 
but they never ceased wrangling over the rights of succession. Principalities 
were divided among the heirs of a ruler, and these dispossessed each other 
as their respective powers allowed them, until some one would succeed 
in uniting several provinces; then the Khan of the Golden Horde would 
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take a hand and decide the matter in a way entirely satisfactory to himself. 
The result of this was to keep the Russians reduced in strength, disunited, 
poor, and in continuous confusion. As one example, there was a civil war 
that lasted from 1263 to 1316, fifty-three years. In time the Tartars seemed 
to grow weary of this everlasting social ferment and gave their support to 
the Princes of Moscow. Under these auspices Moscow rapidly obtained 
control over the other territcries, and the people had become so exhausted 
and worn out that they offered little or no resistance. Thus, under “Ivan 
the Red” (1353-1359), Russia began to rehabilitate herself, and to reunite 
her scattered tribes. Nobles and others, from less favored parts, began to 
journey to Moscow where they joined the Prince, thus swelling his power 
and adding to their own prestige. The church too turned to Moscow. All 
power to those who have it, and know how to use it! Under the favor of the 
Khan Moscow grew and expanded until it stood out as the champion of all 
Russia against the Golden Horde, and menaced the Khan himself. 

“Ivan the Red’s” brother died of a plague, and Ivan himself died of an 
unknown cause. As he left but two sons, and his brother had no heirs, the 
principality was not divided according to custom. Prince Dmitri assumed 
the government as soon as he became of age, until which time it had been 
administered by the Metropolitan and the Boyars, or nobles. This active 
and courageous youth subjugated three recalcitrant provinces and the 
Lithuanian nation, after which he defied the Tartars who were beginning to 
have internal troubles of their own. After prolonged fighting the Russians 
were defeated in 1377, and the country was again ravaged. In a year the 
Russians reorganized themselves, in their turn laid waste the country of the 
Tartars, and defeated them in 1378. The Khan knew matters could not 
rest as they were, so he took two years in which to make further plans, 
gathered a large Army, and made an alliance with the Prince of Lithuania; 
then, in August 1380, he marched against Dmitri. There was a great 
battle which the Russians won, but at a tragic cost of lives. In spite of these 
heroic efforts the Russians were still not sufficiently united to hold the 
ascendency; when the horde returned to the attack in 1382 it captured, 
sacked, and burned Moscow and other cities, carried many thousands of 
Russians into captivity, including Dmitri’s son as a hostage, and forced 
a heavy tribute. In this fight the Prince of Moscow was practically alone 
as the champion of the country, the other Princes having failed him. 
Although defeated, Dmitri’s prestige rose everywhere, and Moscow became 
the logical centre for the future consolidation of all Russian interests. 

Dmitri died in 1389, and was followed by Vasili (1389-1425), during 
whose time the country was twice devastated by the Tartars. In addition 
to this scourge he waged a war with Lithuania. He was followed by 
his son, “Vasili the Blind,” who was ten years old when he fell heir to 
power, and who ruled from 1425 to 1462. A family fight arose over 
possession of Moscow, and for twenty years civil war raged between Vasili 
and one of his uncles. The Tartars were also having internal troubles, but 
found time to invade Russian territory, and to establish a Tzardom of their 
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own at Kazan. Vasili, weakened as he was by civil wars, marched against 
Kazan, was defeated, and captured. When he was allowed to return under 
heavy ransom his own people put his eyes out. He was succeeded by his 
son Ivan the Third, (1462-1505), who suppressed his brothers and con- 
centrated all power within himself, thus creating the theory of national 
authority on its largest scale, and necessitating a formal court and its cere- 
monial. He shook off all dependence on the Tartars and asserted himself 
over the Prince of Lithuania, styling himself the sovereign of “all the 
Russias.” In 1478, Ivan tired of the repeated and continuous rebellions in 
the principality of Novgorod, so he smashed that place until it ceased to 
exist as a political entity. In 1485, only one province held out against the 
union or northern Russia; this was Tvir, and it was promptly annexed, 
forcibly. There were Tartar raids in 1472 and 1480, but both Ivan and the 
Khan feared a pitched battle. Soon after that Akhmat, the Khan, was 
killed in a feud of his own, and his sons perished in a domestic brawl. 
The Golden Horde ceased to be a menace in 1502, but it is remembered that 
bands of Tartars continued to raid Russian territory for three centuries 
after that. There was war against Lithuania in 1492, and the pressure of 
Catholic Poland became so great that war followed, from 1500 to 1503. 
Ivan Third died in 1505. 

Vasili the Third succeeded his father (1505-1533) and carried out much 
the same policies. He had inherited sixty-six cities, and his four brothers 
had thirty small ones among them. As Vasili controlled the power he ruled 
the country. In 1517, he imprisoned the Prince of the province of Riazan; 
there were the usual internal discords, and he fought two wars in addition 
to being continuously harassed by raids of Tartars from the distant south. 

At that time the system of social economics was rather simple, when 
stripped to bare facts. The Grand Prince owned the land. Common people 
were either slaves who performed his labor or so-called peasants, or freemen. 
Whatever they were called their position was about the same, although the 
freemen were supposed to be a sort of middle class. The peasants were 
organized into communes which were known as “mirs,” and the Prince 
dealt with the mir and not with the peasants, being indifferent to the whole 
arrangement as long as he received his revenues. In much the same way 
the boyars, or nobles, enjoyed their possessions, but always under the 
Prince; and many of the boyars were one-time Princes in their own right, 
who had been subjugated by the Grand Prince during the period of unifica- 
tion. When the Grand Prince wanted anything from his own properties 
he called on his overlords to produce it; when he wanted anything from his 
subordinated Princes he called upon them, and they produced it in their 
own way—even to a fully equipped Army. This comparatively simple 
arrangement was governed by a bureaucracy under the ruler himself. The 
matter of church properties has been mentioned already. 

Vasili died in 1533 and was followed by his son Ivan the Fourth, known 
as “The Terrible,” (1533-1584), who was a child. His mother assumed 
control of the government but was poisoned a few years later by some 
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of the nobles who were contending for power. The Metropolitan and a 
group of nobles then assumed control, and the usual fighting began at 
once, but with unusual viciousness. The nobles deposed the Metropolitan, 
insulted and neglected the young ruler, and oppressed the people, so Ivan 
grew to maturity in an atmosphere of violence, intrigue, and corruption of 
the worst kind. His reign should be divided into two parts, the first of 
which was really good and constructive, owing to the influence of his wife; 
when she died, however, he gave himself up to every known, and some 
unknown, forms of cruelty and oppression. He invaded the land of the 
Tartars and smashed them and their cities; he captured Astrakhan. He 
enhanced the prestige of the nobles until they considered themselves at least 
the equals of the ruler, whereupon he turned upon them, persecuted them, 
and smashed them. A newly created sort of police, called the oprichniki, 
were guilty of every cruel and outrageous act, so that all rights to property 
and life, and to the sanctity of the home, became a mere myth. Nobles 
and their serfs, and hosts of persons of all classes, moved from one 
place to another in an effort to avoid the prevailing cruelty, and find refuge 
in remote parts. In this unbelievable state of domestic confusion Ivan 
fought the following foreign wars: with Livonia (1558-1583, twenty-five 
years!) ; with Sweden and Lithuania; with Poland, and against the Siberian 
Tartars. He died in 1584, one year after the close of the Livonian war, and 
the period that followed him is called in Russian history the “Times of 
Trouble.” What does a Russian mean by “trouble”? As though there had 
been none before! 

The appalling conditions upon which I have tried, without any exaggera- 
tion, to throw one candle-power of historic light, have been checked in 
various histories which were written by persons of different nationalities. 
The age-long hell through which the Russian Slavs have survived, and 
waxed powerful and great before falling again into the very depths of social 
disintegration, leads me to assert with every degree of historic confidence 
that nothing new has transpired in Russia, and that the so-called revolution 
of 1917 is no more than a passing event that has often been duplicated in 
the development of the race and nation. 

Ivan the Terrible killed his eldest son, so he was succeeded by Fedor 
(1584-1598). Fedor, having no capacity to rule, one Nikita Romanovich 
acted as regent. But Nikita died in a few months and was replaced by 
Godunov, who suppressed all opponents and obtained the power of the Tzar 
himself. He gained the reputation of being a good ruler, being sane and 
wise, and doing everything possible for the rehabilitation of the miserable 
country. But of course there were wars, the first of which was with 
Sweden, and in 1591, the Tartars from the Crimea invaded the country and 
reached the walls of Moscow itself before being defeated. Then the Tartars 
of Siberia had to be reduced again. In the meantime the condition of the 
peasants, serfs, and poor people generally, had become unspeakable. A 
typical example of the politico-social order is found in the death of the 
younger brother of Fedor, who was heir to the throne. He had been 
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exiled for political reasons, and was murdered by having his throat cut. 
His mother accused certain nobles of this, and the local crowd promptly 
killed them. The matter was investigated, and it was decided that the 
death of the heir was accidental, whereupon the mother, the Tzaritza 
Maria, was jailed in a convent for having incited the mob to murder. Fedor 
was childless, and with his death (1598) there ended the dynasty of Vsevolod 
that began in 1176. 

The next ruler was Boris Godunov, who was legally elected. He avoided 
foreign wars and strained every effort to rebuild the country, but in this he 
found it necessary to banish or otherwise suppress jealous and discontented 
nobles. In 1603, a Pretender to the throne arose; he allied himself with the 
King of Poland and joined the Catholic church; he raised a great Army 
but was defeated by Godunov. Another effort was made to gain control 
of Moscow, in 1605, and during the struggle Godunov died, and was followed 
by his son, Fedor; this last named ruler lacked ability and prestige. The 
hostile nobles joined the cause of the Pretender in order to later put up 
a Tzar of their own. They appealed to the Army for backing, and “this 
propaganda aroused the citizens to such an extent that a mob killed Tzar 
Fedor and his mother, and drove his sister Xenia to a monastery.”? There 
is nothing new in Russia, nothing. ; 

The Pretender arrived in Moscow in June, 1605. He was backed by the 
King of Poland, the Catholic clergy, the nobles and, to a more important 
extent, by the discontented garrisons, banished nobles, escaped serfs, and 
the mob. In fact there seems to have been nobody on the side of law and 
order except the common people, the peasants and middle class folks whom 
Godunov had tried to help. Speaking of the followers of the Pretender, the 
historian says: “These Russians had one feeling in common—hate; hate 
towards the old government, hate towards the Godunovs, and hate towards the 
‘wicked boyars’ who oppressed the common people.” The new ruler failed 
to “make good” with anybody, and was killed by a mob in 1606. The 
ringleader was a Prince named Shuiski, who “had himself proclaimed Tzar 
by the mob in Red Square.”+ Please note this—“by the mob in Red 
Square,” and the date is May 19, 1606. <A good deal of explaining had 
to be done to the country on account of the sudden change in rulers, and 
none of it was satisfactory. Rumors and counter-rumors, lies and counter- 
lies, were the order of the day; uprisings appeared everywhere, and “by 
the fall of 1606 the country was up in arms and Russia was seething with 
civil war.”1 The situation is complex in its simplicity. Three movements 
were in progress against the ruler (Shuiski). One such movement aroused 
the peasants against the landlords and the nobles, and promised to annihilate 
the rich in general. Fighting was confused and over all. One Bolotnikov 
“was really a leader of a social revolution.” 1 “In view of the fact that the 
Russian troops had the same revolutionary ideas as Bolotnikov they were 
called ‘Thieves,’ and their leader ‘The Thief.’” 1! Foreign troops injected 
themselves in the domestic confusion, and in 1610 the exasperated people 
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rose against the Tzar himself and drove him out. Government, such as 
there was, now fell into the hands of certain nobles. In 1611, following the 
selection of a Polish King, “Russia was in a desperate plight.”1 “There 
was no government, no leadership, and no one knew just what to do. From 
all parts of Russia prayers went up, ‘God save Russia.’”! There is no 
need to continue with the repetitions of history. 
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TESTIMONY OF THE MAJOR GENERAL COMMANDANT 
BEFORE THE 
SENATE COMMITTEE OF FOREIGN RELATIONS 


N FEBRUARY, 1928, the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
piven to a resolution requesting certain information from the Sec- 

retary of the Navy relative to the use of the Navy in Nicaragua, held 
hearings before the Committee on the subject. On February 11th the 
Secretary of the Navy, accompanied by the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, the Chief of Naval Operations, Rear Admiral J. L. Latimer, U.S.N., 
the Assistant to the Major General Commandant, the Adjutant and Inspector 
of the Marine Corps, and Captain H. E. Kimmel, U.S.N., appeared before 
the committee and answered numerous interrogatories of the members of 
the committee and submitted summaries of the operations in Nicaragua 
since December, 1926. 

On that occasion the Secretary of the Navy informed the Chairman of 
the Committee that the Major General Commandant of the Marine Corps, 
General Lejeune was at the time returning from a visit to Nicaragua and 
upon his return to Washington would be able to give the Committee first 
hand information on the subject. 


Immediately after the return of General Lejeune to Washington a 
second meeting of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations was held 
before which General Lejeune appeared. The testimony of General Lejeune 
before the Committee is of such interest to the Corps that it is reprinted below. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1928 


United States Senate, 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 


Washington, D. C. 


The committee met pursuant to call at 11 o’clock A.M., in the committee 
room in the Capitol, Senator William E. Borah presiding. 

Present, Senators Borah (chairman), Johnson, Moses, McLean, Edge, 
Capper, Gillett, Swanson, Robinson, Harrison, Ferris, and Shipstead. 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. JOHN A. LEJEUNE, COMMANDANT, UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 


The CHairMAN. General Lejeune, we wanted to hear you on Nicaragua; 
the experiences that you have had there, the observations that you have 
made, and the present condition and the outlook, and so forth. 

General Lejeune. Would you like to have me give a brief résumé of 
what has happened down there since last July, since the Stimson agreement ? 

The CuHarrMan. Yes; that is what we would like to have. 

General Lejeune. I think Admiral Latimer told you about every- 
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thing that happened up to the Stimson agreement, and as long as he was 


down there. 
‘Tne CHAIRMAN. Yes. 
General Lejeune. I think he told you that after the Stimson agree- 


ment the two forces turned in their arms, with the exception of Sandino 
and about 150 men of the Moncada force. 

They made every effort to induce Sandino to disarm, even to the point of 
getting his father to go up to San Rafael and have an interview with him. 
He would not see Moncada at that time, but he did see his father, and his 
father made a very strong plea to induce him to turn in his arms, but without 
avail. 

He then went up into Nueva Segovia Province, where he had been living 
some time before the revolution. He had been employed there as a clerk 
by Butters, who owns a gold mine at San Albino. Butters is a citizen of 
Oakland, Calif. He had quite an extensive mining plant at San Albino. 

In the meantime, at the request of the Government, we had sent a small 
garrison to Ocotal, which is the capital of Nueva Segovia Province. The 
jefe politico, as he is called down there, corresponds in some respects to a 
governor of one of our States, but is appointed by the President and is not 
elected. Under the Stimson agreement the jefe politicos of five or six 
Provinces were to be members of the Liberal Party. There was a division 
between the two parties, and the jefe politico of Nueva Segovia was a Liberal. 
The jefe policia or chief of police of the province was a Conservative. He 
was a Conservative, and that was agreeable to the jefe politico, as he was a 
man that he had confidence in. 

At the request of the jefe politico, who reported that the country was in 
a disorganized state, and that there was no instrumentality there for enforc- 
ing the laws or for keeping order, a small detachment of Marines was sent 
to Ocotal about the Ist of July, under the command of Captain Hatfield. 
There were about thirty-seven Marines, and a force of the Guardia Nacionale, 
of about forty-five, were sent there at the same time. 

Sandino, after going up to the general vicinity of where he lived, moved 
into the country near Ocotal, and assembled a force there. The force that 
he had gone away with was increased. He and Captain Hatfield had some 
communications and Hatfield asked him to come in and surrender his arms 
in accordance with the Stimson agreement. He declined to do it, and I think 
it was on the 15th of July, he made an attack about one or two o’clock in the 
morning on the garrison there at Ocotal, without warning and without any 
preliminary or anything that happened which indicated that he was going 
to make an attack. It was entirely a surprise attack. He had several hundred 
men. 

Senator Harrison. Who was it that made that attack? 

General Lejeune. Sandino. 

Senator Harrison. How large a force did he have? 

General LEJEUNE. It was estimated that he had 400 men, or more. 

The fighting continued all during the night, our men being in two stone 
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buildings which they loopholed, and they had guns up at the little porches 
around the windows, with sandbags around them; and some of these Sandino 
men got into the back yard and were trying to throw bombs into the windows. 
The building is pitted with bullet holes. 

This fighting continued all the remainder of the night, and in the morn- 
ing Sandino sent in a demand for surrender, to which Captain Hatfield 
replied that the marines never surrendered; and about ten o’clock in the 
morning two planes came over and saw the condition there and went back 
to Managua, and in the afternoon a flight of five planes came over and found 
Sandino’s force out in the outskirts of the town, bombed them and broke 
up the attack. Sandino’s force scattered, and suffered a good many casualties ; 
we have never known how many. It has been variously reported. 

After that Sandino disappeared mysteriously for some time. 

Senator Rospinson. What were the Marine casualties in that engage- 
ment ? 

General LeyeuNE. There was one man killed, Private Obleski. He 
is buried in the inclosure. 

Senator Roprnson. How many wounded were there? 

General Leyeune. I think there were two wounded. 

The CuHarrMANn. Did you have an opportunity to make a reasonable 
estimate of the Nicaraguans who were killed? 

General LeyeuNnE. No; that is impossible, Senator. The estimates 
varied from fifty to 300. 

Senator Ferris. Have you any information as to who they were? 

General LeyEuNE. We had no information on the subject at all. 

Senator Roprnson. What became of their dead? 

General LeEyEUuNE. Some of them were buried in the town cemetery. 

Senator Roprnson. By whom? By the Marines? 

General Lejeune. By the people, with our consent; others were taken 
away by Sandino, and others were left out in the woods, I understand. 

Senator Rogpinson. Was there any means of identifying any con- 
siderable number of the Nicaraguans who were dead? 

General Leyeune. If they were inhabitants of Ocotal they were identi- 
fied by the priest. The priest’s estimate of the dead was about fitty or sixty. 
The estimate of the jefe politico was sixty-five, and then it went on up to 300. 

The CHarrMAN. Who made any estimate of 300; anybody on the 
ground? 

General LeyEuNE. Captain Hatfield thought there were 300. He 
estimated that from the known dead and from the reports that came to him 
from the natives. It was purely an estimate. 

The CHariRMAN. Of the number lost, how many were of Sandino’s 
force? 

General Lryeune. Practically all. There were probably a few in- 
habitants killed during the fight in the streets. That little town ordinarily 
has a population of 2,000 people. It is laid off in squares, and is a very 
well-built town. 
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The Cuarrman. How many hours did this fighting continue? 

General LeyEUNE. It continued from one or two in the morning until 
three or four o’clock the next afternoon. 

Senator McLean. You would be able to ascertain the number of in- 
habitants—noncombatants—that were killed, would you not? 

General Leyeune. I was told that a few of the people that were killed 
were killed by stray bullets from the firing down the streets and into the 
public square. It is impossible to have street fighting without somebody being 
killed. 

The CHarrMAN. How were Sandino’s men armed? How well were 
they armed, and with what? 

General LeyEuNE. They were armed with rifles and machine guns. 

The CHAIRMAN. Were these rifles and machine guns arms that were 
in their possession, and which they had refused to give up? 

General LeyEuNE. The general opinion among our officers in Nicaragua 
is that the arms that Sandino has had, the bulk of them, anyway, are arms 
that were not turned in at the time of the Stimson agreement. Of course 
a great many arms were turned in. My recollection is that there were 13,000 
rifles turned in by both sides. And then they always hide arms. These men 
are not well organized and are not under very good discipline, and they 
always have a way of hiding arms. 

Senator Epce. This attack on the garrison there was absolutely unpro- 
voked? 

General LeyJEuNE. Unprovoked and without any warning. 

Senator Epce. Up to that time had our Marines engaged in any combat 
of any kind with Sandino’s men ? 

General LeyEuNrE. Not with Sandino’s men, no, sir; but at La Paz 
Centro, on the railway, some little time before that, the town was attacked 
by a band of marauders, and the town was being looted. They were all in 
this town; and there was a detachment of Marines encamped about a mile 
away. They were there for the purpose of securing order. Captain 
Buchanan who was in command of the detachment, took a platoon into the 
town. It was about two o’clock in the morning. He marched into the town. 
He got word from the inhabitants that they were being robbed and they 
were fearful of their lives. 

Senator Epce. The inhabitants sent for him? 

General Lejeune. They sent for him, and Captain Buchanan took 
these men in there, and he and one of his men were killed, Private Jackson 
from Chicago, and Captain Buchanan. This occurred before the Ocotal 
fight, and had nothing to do with Sandino. 

Senator Harrison. How many of those bandits were there? 

General LeyEuNE. In La Paz Centro it was estimated that there 
were about 200. Buchanan did a very gallant thing. He went right into 
that town in the dead of night, and the town was full of these people. They 
were looting the stores and houses; and he was killed by a shot from a 
window. 
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Senator Harrison. How many men did he have when he went in there? 

General Leyzune. About forty men when he went in there. 

Senator Epce. How do you reach the conclusion that these bandits at 
that time had no connectien with Sandino, General ? 

General Leyeune. It was a local force; the men around that general 
vicinity. 

Senator Epce. Had they done similar marauding before? 

General Leyeune. Oh, yes. That was after the arms had been sur- 
rendered, so that you see some of them in addition to Sandino did not 
surrender their arms. 

Major Keyser. And this same band later surrendered their arms. 

General Leyeune. Later on they did surrender their arms. That band 
was composed of men who did not surrender their arms on the field— 
that is, in addition to Sandino’s men. Certain of the commanders in fact 
said that they were afraid to surrender their arms, but would surrender 
them when they got home, and did so. They went back to their native homes, 
and then turned their arms in after they got there. This band was on its 
way from Moncada to their homes when this occurred. Afterwards they 
turned in their arms. 

Senator Gittetr. Then they had been a part of the rebel army? 

General LeyeuNE. Yes; they had been a part of the rebel army. 

Senator Gittett. Did the Marines get the best of them in this fight ? 

General Leyeune. Yes; the fighting lasted for a couple of hours and 
the Marines drove them off. They left the town. 

Senator Grttett. How many were killed? 

General Lejeune. Nobody knows. They do not like to leave their 
dead around. They have a superstition about the vultures which are 
everywhere in that country eating dead men, and they always carry their 
dead off if they can possibly do it; take them away and bury them at the 
first opportunity. 

The CHarrMAN. Will you proceed with your statement, General. 

General Leyeune. After Ocotal, a column of Marines and Guardia 
Nacionale marched all through Nueva Segovia province and met with very 
little opposition, practically had only one or two skirmishes going through, 
and as the result it was the general opinion in Nicaragua—that is, every- 
body had the opinion at that time—that Sandino’s band was broken up, that 
this fight at Ocotal was the end of them, so that the previously made plan 
for reducing the forces in Nicaragua was carried out. It was done on 
the recommendation of General Feland and Admiral Latimer; and Mr. 
Stimson also thought the trouble was over when he got back. We brought 
home about half of the forces. The landing forces from the ships had 
been embarked before the attack on Ocotal. It was not known, and they 
did not realize down there, that Sandino was collecting another band. He 
began, undoubtedly, immediately, to reorganize his force, and it being the 
rainy season, the Marines in that part of the country were not very active. 
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They sent out local patrols in the localities where they were in order to 
provide security. 

Garrisons were established at the town of Jicaro and at Telpaneca, and 
the garrison was left in Ocotal, and there was a garrison left in Somoto, and 
in the town of Patasta. Those are the towns that were garrisoned in Nueva 
Segovia, and the remainder of Major Floyd’s column went back to Managua 
after the march through Nueva Segovia. 

The first inkling they had of a considerable reconcentration of force 
was a similar attack made on the town of Telpaneca at night in the latter 
part of September. That was made in the same way as the attack on 
Ocotal. There were there about forty men altogether, twenty Marines and 
twenty Guardia Nacionale. 

Senator Epce. That was your garrison? 

General Leyeune. That was our garrison. The fighting in this town 
lasted about four hours, and we had two men killed in that fight. The 
garrison drove them off, and their casualties were estimated at fifty—the 
casualties of the bandits. That was purely an estimate. They jumped the 
garrison in the middle of the night, and bombed through the roof of the 
house where the men were asleep. 

Senator Epce. How did you establish that that was Sandino’s force? 

General LEJEUNE. Just because it was in that general vicinity, and he 
was in control of all the forces there. It was not commanded personally by 
Sandino. The information was that a man named Salgado commanded the 
attack, and he was one of Sandino’s lieutenants. 

Then, apart from contacts between our patrols and small groups of out- 
laws—“Sandino’s forces” is, I guess, the best name to call them—the 
next serious encounters were after the crash of Lieutenant Thomas and 
Sergeant Dowdal!. Two planes were flying over the general vicinity of 
Quilali, and their plane crashed on Sapotillal ridge. The men in the other 
plane saw the two occupants get up and leave the plane which had crashed— 
they were not hurt—and they immediately went to the nearest garrison, 
Jicaro, and gave information there of the crash of this plane, and that 
the occupants were unhurt, and they returned to where the crash took place 
and dropped the map. They saw the two men still standing there. That 
was forty minutes later when they returned and dropped the map, showing 
these men where they were, because their own maps had been burned up, as 
their plane burned after the crash. They had put a mark on the map showing 
just exactly where they were, so that they would be able to find their way 
back to Jicaro, which was the nearest place occupied by Marines. That was 
the last ever seen of them. This other plane could not land there; it was 
impossible to land, and they were out of gas and had to go back. Nothing 
has ever been seen of those two men since. 

Jicaro immediately sent out a patrol, a search party, really, to find these 
two men, more with the idea that they might get lost than anything else. 
This patrol ran into 200 or 300 men, they were surrounded by 200 or 300 
men, and they had to fight for their lives. There were only about eighteen of 
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the patrol. So they fought their way out with hand grenades, and got back 
to Jicaro without any casualties; but this was very near where the crash 
took place. 

Then a column was organized in Matagalpa to go into that country to 
see if they could not get some information, a mounted detachment of fifty 
men, I think it was, under Lieutenant Gould. He got through. He was 
to meet another detachment from Jicaro at the scene of the crash. He, by 
chance, did not run into any opposition, but the other detachment did, and had 
a good deal of trouble getting through, but they finally united and they 
went to the scene of the crash. They found the remains of the plane; 
that is, the engine was there and the metal parts, and the ashes were there. 
It had been burned. But they were unable to get any information about 
the occupants. The only information we ever had came from the natives, 
and these reports confirmed each other in the main essential points. 

Two men surrendered at Matagalpa who claimed to have been colonels 
in Sandino’s army, and that they were near by when the crash happened, and 
their story was that these two aviators, after the crash, went to a little 
shack which was on top of a hill very close to where they fell, and talked to 
the people there and asked their way—how to get back to Jicaro. Then 
they returned to the place where the plane had crashed, evidently to try 
to get out their machine gun, but they were unable to get it. It was 
ruined by the fire, so that it was not of any use. 

Then they started back to the house, and these two Sandino men said 
in the meantime the inhabitants of the house had gotten word to some of 
the armed men near by, and they said there were fifteen of them in the house; 
but Thomas and Dowdall evidently suspected something, and they did not 
go back to the house, but they started in the direction of Jicaro, and were 
followed by these fifteen armed men. They got behind a rock, and as 
the band approached them, fired on them with their pistols, the only arms 
they had, and killed five of them, and the other ten left. 

Then they went on and they caught up with two natives whom they 
arrested to guide them to Jicaro. They went some little distance together 
when our people became suspicious that they were being guided in the wrong 
direction and they had some words about it, and one of the two men cut, 
very badly, Lieutenant Thomas with his machete. These men had machetes 
to open trails going through the brush. Lieutenant Thomas was very 
badly wounded. Sergeant Dowdall killed the man who wounded him, with 
his pistol, but the other man got away, and carried word about it; so that 
about forty or fifty men came and followed them and traced them, partly 
by their footprints and partly from the blood from Lieutenant Thomas. 
They then took up position behind some rocks, and died fighting. 

That story came from a number of sources. They all confirmed the 
fact that these two boys died fighting against overwhelming odds. 

After that, as I say, this expedition of Lieutenant Gould and a detach- 
ment from Jicaro revealed the fact that there was a considerable concentra- 
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tion of forces in that vicinity. The airplanes were very active in patrolling, 
reconnoitering, and they located the place called El Chipote. It seems that 
when Sandino first began his activities, the talk began to go around about 
El Chipote. It was all around the country. We were unable to find it. 
Major Floyd went through there in August and could not find El Chipote. 
The reason was that it was not the name of any place, but it was the 
name given by Sandino to his stronghold. It means a backhanded slap; so 
that there was not any El Chipote so far as the locality was concerned, but 
this was just the name given it by Sandino. By November he had fortified 
this mountain to such an extent that it was very easy to discern it from 
the air, and that fortification work went on all during November and 
December, and the early part of January; so that was El Chipote. 

The latter part of December Captain Livingston’s column of about 120 
men, with pack mules, marched in the general direction of El Chipote, and 
marched for this town of Quilali as its objective, through Jinoteja across 
the mountains and marshes. The mountains are very difficult. The trail 
over the mountains was expected to be found dry at that time, as the dry 
season had begun, but it had not dried out. It is only a narrow trail and 
the mules going over it, these pack mules, made holes in the trail in the 
rainy season with their feet, and they always put their feet in the same 
holes, and those holes get full of water and each hole becomes a quagmire. 
So that the holes had not dried out, but had water in them; and they had 
trouble with their mules getting bogged; and their minds were more on 
the mules, I think, than anything else. Lieutenant Gould, who was with 
this column, told me that one day they made only two miles, on account 
of the trouble they had with the mules. 

They had met no opposition at all until, I think it was, the 28th of Decem- 
ber. They were nearly into Quilali, this little village which was their 
destination; about 1,500 yards from it. The column was strung out on the 
trail, marching single file, with a point, as they call it, out in front, a little 
group of six or eight men, and then there was an interval, and then the 
main body; and then in rear of all was the mule train, with the guards 
along with the mule train. They had with them these two colonels of San- 
dino’s army as guides, the two men I spoke about a while ago; and one of 
them, by the way, was killed in the engagement. The other one is still with 
the Marines. 

In order to reach Quilali they had to cross a river. The river was be- 
tween where they were and Quilali, and there was one thicket remaining, the 
last thicket between them and the river, and Sandino’s men were very 
cleverly placed in that thicket, the right of their line resting on the side 
of the mountain where the trail was, and the left of it on the river, and the 
men were concealed in the thicket. Between the right part of the line and 
the trail where the column would come, was a little open field where they 
had bananas planted, but they had not grown very much, the plants were 
small, and that place gave them an open field of fire, while they themselves 
were back in the thicket; and they had built up their position with rocks— 
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and clay bricks, the sun-baked bricks that they make there. Our column 
came around the point of the mountain so that they could not see it until 
it had gotten up pretty close to them. Their plan evidently was to let the 
whole column get out there, «ight in plain view, before they opened fire on it. 
Fortunately, a young man by the name of Turner, who was in this advance 
point, saw something moving around in the bushes, and they dropped, and 
he pointed it out, and they opened fire with their automatics; and then, as 
Lieutenant Gould told me, there was a perfect storm of fire from this whole 
line. They were also firing with three machine guns. 

On account of their being discovered by the men of the point, only a 
small part of the main body of our column had gotten around from behind 
the mountain. The rest of the column were concealed by the mountain. 
Our men got down their machine guns off the pack mules as quickly as 
they could and got them in position, and they immediately silenced one 
machine gun. Another machine gun was placed so as to enfilade the 
trail, but fortunately they had clamped it in such a position that the bullets 
did not enfilade the trail the column was in. If it had been properly laid, 
the casualties would have been much heavier. 

A flanking column was formed under the command of Lieutenant Kil- 
course, and he went around and got through the line, and it broke and 
they retired very rapidly. They always have a getaway. They never take 
up a position unless there are one or more trails that they can get away by. 
So they got away as fast as they could and our column gathered up its dead 
and wounded and went on into Quilali without any further opposition. 

Senator Ropinson. How many were killed? 

Senator McLean. What were the casualties? 

General Leyeunr. There were five Marines killed, including Lieutenant 
Hemphill, of the Guardia Nacionale who was also a first sergeant of Marines, 
and twenty-three wounded, most of them very slightly wounded. Most 
of them were wounded by fragments of dynamite bombs—hand bombs. 
They make their own bombs. They take a bottle and put a piece of raw- 
hide around it and then fill it up with dynamite and small particles of any- 
thing they can get and put a fuze in the mouth of the bottle. 

Senator Epce. This was what you call in warfare a natural ambush? 

General LeJeune. Yes. That whole country is full of natural ambushes. 

Senator Epce. But they were lying there for that purpose? 

General Leyeune. Yes; the country is especially adapted for it. You 
can not go through there and not run into ambushes, because every inch 
of the way is fitted for an ambush; and you can not reconnoitre all of these 
places, because you would never get anywhere. 

Senator Moses. What were the casualties on the other side? 

General LeyjeEuNE. We do not know. The Marines estimated the 
number as 100, but it was just pure guesswork. They took off all of their 
dead. The number was probably considerable, because our men know how 


to shoot. 
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Senator Gittetr. How big a force did they have there; could they tell 
at all? 

General LeyEUNE. They estimated 400, but that is an estimate, too. 

Senator Ropinson. Was there any evidence that Sandino himself was 
there? 

General LeyEuNE. No; I do not think he was there. 

Senator Ropinson. Was that a part of his organization? 

General LeyeEuNE. Yes. That was near El Chipote, which was his 
headquarters and his stronghold. This was Captain Livingston’s column. 
He himself was severely wounded in the first burst of fire. He was shot 
through the arm. A big slug went through his arm and severed the nerve, 
so that his left arm was helpless; but he got down behind a log and directed 
the operations; and he walked into Quilali, despite a serious loss of blood. 
He did not give up command. 

Another column was coming to join him at Quilali from Telpaneca, 
and the following day they ran into another crowd of these men, and in that 
engagement there was the same kind of thing; the point this time was fired 
on. The rest of the column did not come under fire. The point was out 
in front—that is what the point is for, to draw fire on themselves and give 
warning to the main body—and Lieutenant Bruce of the Guardia Nacionale 
was killed. He was also a first sergeant of Marines and had a commission 
in the Guardia Nacionale. He had been decorated for his services at Ocotal 
in July. He had just been awarded the Navy cross. In fact, I gave it 
to his wife after we had the news of his death. He was killed at the 
first opening fire. 

Lieutenant Richal was in command of the column and immediately went 
up to the front to take charge, and he was very badly wounded. He was 
shot through one eye. I think it was the left eye; and the bullet came through 
and came out just on the other side of the nose. He will probably save 
the sight of the right eye. The left eye is gone; they have taken it out. 

Well, they were the only two officers with the column, and Sergeant 
Brown was left in command; and there were several men wounded who 
were in the point. They were rushed. There were only five or six of 
them in the point. The Sandino band rushed the point and got Bruce’s 
body and a Stokes mortar gun. Lieutenant Richal, when he came up, 
recaptured Bruce’s body, and at that time he was wounded. 

Senator SuipsTEAD. Was Bruce killed? 

General LEJEUNE. Bruce was killed; a splendid man he was. 

The column intrenched itself there and got word by radio that they 
were there, so that two days later—or a day or two later—a column was 
sent from Quilali to unite with them and bring them in. They were still 
surrounded by this opposing force. 

With the help of the airplanes, which bombed the bandits out, the two 
columns were joined, and Lieutenant Hunt conducted them from a ridge 
about four or five miles away, and they all got back to Quilali without any 
casualties. Then the combined force was removed from Quilali to San 
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Albino, which is Mr. Butters’s mine property. It is quite a settlement; 
that is, there are quite a number of buildings there—good buildings where 
they could put their stores and where they could have shelter. Quilali 
was only an aggregation of shacks. 

I want to mention something else here. Before they left Quilali they had 
eight or nine seriously wounded men there, and there was no way of getting 
them out. It was a matter of weeks, getting out of these places on foot. So 
they cleared away the centre of the village, they burned the shacks, and 
Lieutenant Schilt flew a plane in there, down the road, and landed in this 
little space. It seemed impossible for him to do it, but he made nine trips 
and took out nine wounded, under fire each time he went in and under fire 
each time he went out. 

Senator Ropinson. Who was that? 

General LeyeuneE. Lieutenant Schilt. Then these wounded were taken 
to Ocotal, where the transport plane was, and it took them all over to 
Managua in one trip, I think. 

Major Keyser. Yes. 

General LeyeuNnE. That act of Lieutenant Schilt is one of the most 
skillful and daring that I have any knowledge of. 

Senator SuipsteAD. Where did he come from when he went to 
Nicaragua? 

General LeyEuNE. Schilt came from San Diego. 

Senator SuHipsTtEAD. Who was it that went over with the detachment 
you sent over last spring from Haiti? 

General Leyeune. I do not remember the localities they came from. 
I think Schilt came from San Diego, Calif. 

Senator Suipsteap. Is Lieutenant Harris in Nicaragua? 

General LeyEUNE. No, sir. 

Senator SuHipsteEAD. You do not remember who the boys were who 
went over there last spring? 

General Lejeune. No, sir. Major Rowell is in command of the aviation 
force. He went from San Diego. 

Major Young was put in command of the combined detachment at San 
Albino, and the detachment was reinforced, so that by the middle of January 
they had about 425 men there, Marines and Guardia, 350 Marines and 
seventy-five Guardia. 

Senator Epcr. You say they were surrounded all the time by Sandino’s 
men, that little group? 

General LeJeune. They fought their way through them. This rein- 
forcing group from Quilali fought their way through, with the help of 
airplanes, and joined the other detachment, and then marched back to 
Quilali, accompanied all the way by airplanes, and from there the whole 
force marched to San Albino. 

Senator Epce. Did the enemy then disperse? 

General LeyeuNe. Yes; they bombed them out and shot them out with 
machine guns. 
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Our force was there with the object of attacking El Chipote, which was 
the fortified stronghold of Sandino. I flew over El Chipote myself, in 
January, before it was taken, and I saw with my own eyes how it was 
fortified. It was a well fortified mountain, with a great many trenches, 
and they had machine guns there. They had fields of fire cleared, and 
they had constructed shacks at each defensive position for the shelter of 
their men, and on top of the mountain were quite a number of these shacks 
they had built, some for storehouses, apparently, and some for dwelling 
places—that is, for quarters for the troops. 

On the 14th of January El Chipote was bombed. The aviators ap- 
proached it from the clouds, 5,000 feet up, and they came down at the 
rate of about 200 miles an hour, vertically, so that they could drop their 
bombs accurately, and they struck the houses and the people ran out and 
they shot them up with machine guns, and it was a very successful bombing 
operation. 

Senator Ropinson. You say “the people.” You mean the soldiers? 

General LEJEUNE. Yes; the soldiers. I mean Sandino’s force. 

Senator Roprnson. How many airplanes did you have? 

General LeyeuneE. Four or five. Let me relate just a little incident 
there. 

Major Rowell was in command of this detachment, and his engine 
stopped when he was just above El Chipote. He thought he was gone, but 
fortunately it started up again in time enough not to become stalled, and 
he went back to Ocotal and tried it out and it seemed to be all right, and he 
went back to Managua and the next day he overhauled it, and he found a 
house fly in the carburetor. That shows you how small a thing might make 
a man lose his life. This fly was stuck in the carburetor and interfered with 
the flow of gasoline. That is what caused the engine to stop. 

On that day Major Young took the outpost on the way to El Chipote, 
the mountain overlooking San Albino. 

Senator GILLETT. How high was that? 

General LEJEUNE. The name of it was San Geronimo. 

Senator GILLETT. How high is the mountain? 

General Leyeune. I should say a couple of thousand feet high. It 
was occupied as an outpost by Sandino’s force. We had no casualties in 
taking it. That commanded the place where our men were, and it also 
gave a good view of the country toward El Chipote. 

The following days the airplanes reconnoitred El Chipote and they 
found no indication of any men there. It had been swarming with men 
during the bombing and everywhere they went they were shot at. There 
had been a perfect hail of bullets. I saw one plane where a bullet had 
gone through the fuselage, and taking the line of the two holes, it had 
evidently passed about an inch from the navel of the observer in the seat. 
The planes were struck a great many times. For about a week afterwards, 
when they reconnoitred El Chipote, there was no firing on them at all, 
whereas before that every time they had gone near there they had been 
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fired on; so they concluded that evidently there had been evacuation by 
a large part of the force of El Chipote. The houses on top of the mountain 
were empty; the doors were open and flapping around. They flew low 
enough to look into them; and they went everywhere and were not fired 
upon. That was repeated several times, but on the 20th of January they 
were fired on from the woods near the foot of the mountain. Major Rowell 
said he saw what he thought was a concentration in the woods and he flew 
down to make an investigation, and he got in line with a machine gun that 
opened on him, and he flew through a belt of fire and his plane was hit 
several times, but they did not hit him. 

On the 21st Major Young’s force advanced. He sent out patrols in 
every direction, and took the next outpost at a place called Santa Rosa. That 
commanded the crossing of the Murra River. El Chipote was just beyond 
the Murra River; and on the following day he advanced very carefully 
and cautiously, reconnoitring every possible position where any opposing 
force might be, and in three or four days he had taken El Chipote and 
reached the top of it. The day that I flew over there I saw his column about 
one-third of the way up. They put out the panels indicating that all was 
well. They destroyed the positions and the construction there. 

Senator McLean. Did Sandino show any opposition at all? 

General LeJeune. Very slight opposition. When Major Young cap- 
tured Santa Rosa on the 21st he captured a letter written by Sandino on 
the 20th to his leader at Santa Rosa—a personal letter in his own hand- 
writing—which caused us to feel that the reports of his death had been 
“greatly exaggerated.” It inclosed what we call in the military service an 
estimate of the situation. It really was an argument as to whether or not 
Santa Rosa should be held or abandoned in case of an attack—that is, this 
outpost—and he was in favor of practically abandoning it and fighting 
what he called a rear-guard action, and he sent this to his chief at Santa 
Rosa, and he said he was sending copies to four or five other chiefs whom 
he named, and wanted their views. The next day Santa Rosa was taken 
practically without any opposition. That letter was the last concrete evidence 
that we had of Sandino up to the time I left. This letter of his was headed, 
“El Chipote,” he called it, “The Fortaleza,” which means a fortress of El 
Chipote; so that he was actually there on the 20th of January, the day he 
wrote that letter. 

Senator McLean. How far is that from Honduras? 

General Lejeune. Thirty miles. 

Senator McLean. What are the conditions there now? 

General LEJEUNE. Do you mean in 

Senator McLean. Where is Sandino and where are his forces? 

General Lejeune. I left there on the 27th of January. Before that 
time we got word from various sources which indicated that his force was 
partially disintegrating. We got word that some of them were going to 
Honduras, and we got word of others at different points, different places; 
small bands, and disintegrated. My own estimate was that a considerable 
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portion of his force left him after the bombing of El Chipote, and that he, 
with a smaller portion of his force, was still in the mountains near El Chipote. 

Senator GiLtett. How much did you estimate his forces to be before 
they disintegrated ? 

General LeyeuNnE. About a thousand men. 

Senator Epce. He seems to be a sort of a small edition of Aguinaldo. 

General Leyeune. Hardly that, because Aguinaldo was the leader of 
the whole northern Philippines, and he is the leader of only a small radical 
element in Nicaragua. The word “radical” hardly expresses it, because 
it is the semicriminal element also. 

Senator Epce. Then he recruited his forces in a month or six weeks 
from approximately 400 to 1,000? 

General LEyJEUNE. Not in a month or six weeks. 

Senator Epce. I was just following your statement. 

General LeEyJEUNE. Between July and the end of December his force 
was growing all the time, and at the end of December the most likely 
estimate was somewhere around 1,000 men. That recruiting had been 
going on from July. 

Senator Harrison. How many men do you estimate were killed, of 
Sandino and his bunch? 

General LeEJEUNE. We only make record of actually counted dead. I 
think the last count was 156. These papers that the Secretary gave to the 
committee last Saturday showed the actually counted dead to be 156. 

Senator Harrison. How many of ours? 

General LeEyJEUNE. Sixteen Marines had been killed. 

Senator Harrison. And how many wounded? 

General LeyEuNE. About forty-five I believe. 

Senator Gittett. That is about ten to one. 

Senator Harrison. You can supply those figures in the record. 

General LeJEuNE. That was given to the committee last week. 

Major Keyser. It has been given. 

Senator McLean. It is all in the record. 

Senator Swanson. General, you were discussing the difference between 
Aguinaldo and Sandino. What is your impression derived from the in- 
formation you received, and inquiries, as to the character of Sandino? 

General LEJEUNE. Sandino, according to the best information I could 
get, when he was a young man, murdered somebody down there in Nicaragua 
and left the country and went to Mexico. Just what he did in Mexico is 
a matter of rumor. Some of the rumors were that he was involved in 
revolutions in Mexico, but it is purely rumor. 

The first authentic information was that after that he returned to Nica- 
ragua, probably a year before the outbreak of the revolution there, and was 
employed by Mr. Butters as a clerk at his mine. In a newspaper interview the 
other day, it was stated that Mr. Butters said he was a fair clerk, and was 
a very forcible and cruel person. That was the way he expressed it. 

When the Sacasa revolution broke out in the fall of 1926, the fighting, you 
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will remember, was on the east coast, and then General Moncada crossed 
the divide into western Nicaragua with his army. When he arrived there 
his force was pretty well played out. They had had a terrible march. It was 
a comparatively small force that reached western Nicaragua, so that it was 
essential that he have a little time to recuperate and get additional forces. 
Fortunately for him, the Government forces were not in readiness to attack 
him. The wise thing for them to have done would have been to have 
immediately attacked him when he came through the mountains; but they 
were not ready, so that he had time to recuperate and to receive reinforce- 
ments. Among the bands that joined him was Sandino’s band. 

Sandino organized this band up in Nueva Segovia province, chiefly from 
the miners in Butters’ mine and other mines in that vicinity. The first thing 
he did was to drive out the government officials from Nueva Segovia. There 
was practically no military force there, but policemen only. 

Then he went down and attacked the town of Jinotega, which is the 
capital of Jinotega province, driving the Government forces out of there. 

Then he marched and joined Moncada. At the same time he did that, 
other leaders brought their bands to Moncada, so that Moncada was con- 
siderably reinforced by the time the actual fighting began. 

Senator Harrison. How many men did he have there? 

General Leyeune. Four or five thousand. The Government force was 
larger, but not so well trained or so well organized. 

Senator Epce. What is your latest information about Sandino? 

General Leyeune. That is the information the Secretary gave the 
committee last Saturday, and we have not received any official information 
later than that in regard to his whereabouts. I have read a lot in the 
newspapers. 

Senator Epnce. Yes, I have, too. That is what I was wondering about. 

Senator Swanson. What do you think Sandino’s objective or real 
purpose is? 

General LeyEuNE. Sandino is one of those men who enjoys being a 
leader. He is full of ambition. 

The CHarrMAn. Is he a man of any ability? 

General Leyeune. He must have ability, Senator. 

The CHarrMAan. I should think so, but I wanted to get your view of it. 

General Leyeune. Yes. I have been told by people who know him 
that he is very vain; that he has ability, and that he is ambitious; that he 
would rather be a leader of a band up there in the mountains than to be 
working in the mines as a clerk; and that he has to some extent become a 
symbol down there, in Central America, so that his force was not confined 
to Nicaraguans, but a good many came in from Honduras. We have heard 
that about 300 of them went back into Honduras. 

The CHarrMAN. I saw a statement published in the New York Tribune 
yesterday that the government authorities are very much against Sandino. 

General LEJEUNE. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. And are very vigilant about denying him any advantage. 
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General LeyeuNE. Yes, but there is an element in Honduras which is 
friendly to Sandino and in opposition to the government. 

Senator Swanson. Do you not know anything about how he expects to 
try to get control, whether by legitimate methods or to organize any real 
stable government there? What is your idea about that? 

General LeJEUNE. I can not say what he expects to do. I might state 
right here that while I was in Nicaragua, after a conference with Admiral 
Sellers, who was in command of the special service squadron, and General 
Feland, Admiral Sellers wrote him a letter. The admiral initiated that. 
The letter was very carefully prepared. It pointed out to him that the 
United States was determined to bring about a state of peace in Nicaragua; 
that it had agreed to do so, and the fact that it was in earnest was indicated 
by the reinforcements that were sent down there, and by Admiral Sellers 
coming with his ships to Corinto, and by the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps going down there; that the United States had no ulterior motive, 
and that its only desire was to do something for the good of the people, 
to allow the people to live in security in their own homes and go about their 
daily avocations in peace and quiet; and it wanted to hold and had promised 
to hold a free and fair election under American supervision in November ; 
and that it was perfectly useless for him to make a further struggle; that any 
further struggle was simply increasing the amount of blood that would be 
shed. The letter appealed to him on the ground of humanity to come in 
and surrender his arms and offered him amnesty in the same terms that had 
been given to Moncada’s force last spring. 

Senator Rosinson. Did you have any reply to that? 

General LEJEUNE. Up to the time I left there had been no reply. I 
saw in the paper this morning that they had gotten a reply. 

Senator Rosirnson. Did you know that that was delivered to him? 

General LEJEUNE. We dropped several copies of it by airplane to groups 
of his forces. The airplanes flew over several villages where we knew his 
people were, and put out a white flag and dropped this message. The people 
hid when the planes appeared, but when the message was dropped, their 
curiosity got the best of them and they all ran out to pick it up, so that we 
feel certain that he got a copy of it. 

Then another copy of it was sent to him by a man who had been one 
of his followers, a man by the name of Lobo, who had been arrested and 
was confined in Managua. He returned and reported that he had given the 
letter to a reliable man who promised to deliver it to Sandino. He was 
personally afraid to go to Sandino. 

The CHarrMAN. You have no official knowledge of an answer? 

General LeyEuNE. No, sir; we have no official knowledge of it. An 
Associated Press correspondent came to me yesterday afternoon and said 
they had gotten a dispatch from Managua that an answer had been received, 
and asked me about it, and I told him we had no information on the subject. 

Senator Swanson. That action was confined to a very small territory? 

General LEJEUNE. Yes. 
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Senator Swanson. What proportion of the population are in that terri- 
tory? 

General Lejeune. I think his entire following represents his share of 
the population—about a thousand people as against 650,000. 

Senator Swanson. That is true; but how many of the people would he 
affect with his activities? 

General Leyeune. Not beyond the immediate presence of his forces 
are the people favorably disposed toward him. 

Senator Swanson. You do not think that the people within the territory 
in which he operates are so disposed? I have seen a statement that three 
per cent of the population were in that territory. 

General LEJEUNE. Yes. 

Senator Swanson. And about seven per cent in the country? 

General LEJEUNE. Yes. 

Senator Swanson. What percentage of those people do you think are 
really favorable to him? 

General LeyEuNE. Take the town of Ocotal; that is in his territory. 
Those people there are friendly to the Marines, and they would do anything 
in the world to keep those Marines from leaving there, because they do not 
want Sandino to come in there. He has threatened, I do not know how 
many prominent people, that he was going to cut their throats—Liberals 
and Conservatives. I might tell you a little incident. I went to a place 
called Jinotega. That is near where Sandino had been fighting. The 
population of Jinotega is entirely Liberal. I was told there were only 
two Conservatives in the town. The governor, the jefe politico, is Liberal, 
and the chief of police is Liberal. Sandino had driven out the government 
forces and had rescued these people, as they said, from tyranny. That 
is the high sounding Latin way of expressing it. They were very friendly 
to him. That was when he went on his way to join Moncada. 

A short while after he went back to Nueva Segovia, a detachment of 
Marines was put in the town as a garrison. These people, including the 
governor who had been his second in command, but who had given up his 
arms, and the chief of police—both of them had been followers of Sandino— 
all these people in the town wrote and signed a letter and sent it to Sandino, 
pleading with him to stop his activities and quit fighting. They stated they 
were all friends of his, and that he was making a great mistake. He had 
made no reply to that letter, but he sent word to the governor and the chief 
of police that he was going to cut their throats; that they were traitors. 
Those two men sleep in the building where the Marines are quartered. They 
said they would throw up their jobs and leave town if not permitted to do 
so. 

Senator McLean. What do you think would happen if we should retire 
from there? 

General LeyEuNE. There would be a tremendous lot of killing and looting 
and robbing. There is nothing there but us to stabilize the country. 
Senator Rozinson. Is he able to supply his force except by looting? 
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General LeyeuNnE. There is a lot of coffee in that country—that is 
a coffee country—and he seized a lot of coffee last summer and took it 
into Honduras and sold it, and bought supplies with it, and ammunition. 
You see, dealing in arms and ammunition in these countries except Nicaragua 
is an everyday business. There is no restriction on it and everybody buys 
arms that wants to buy them. Also, he probably receives money from some 
people in those countries. 

Senator Swanson. Have you ever received any proclamations, letters, 
or speeches made, showing his ultimate purpose in this revolution? 

General Leyeune. Yes. He calls his force “the wild beasts of the 
mountains,” and uses terms of that kind, I suppose to stimulate the morale 
of his followers, and he talks in high sounding terms about organizing a 
government. I can not see for myself what his objective is, other than to 
induce us to leave there; and then he having an organized force and nobody 
else having any, he could make it very uncomfortable for the Nicaraguan 
people. 

Senator SuipstEAD. How many people are there in Ocotal ? 

General LeyEuNE. About 2,000. That is the normal population. It is 
about 1,500, probably, now. 

Senator SuipstEAD. How many whites are there? 

General LEJEuNE. No Americans. These people of West Nicaragua 
are of mixed Spanish and Indian blood, and some of them have very little 
or no Indian blood, while some have a large proportion of Indian blood. 
They are proud of their Indian blood. 

I want to say about them that they are a very attractive race of people, 
very kindly, very courteous, very hospitable, very generous, and very proud. 
They have many good qualities. The relations between them and our men 
are remarkably good. 

Senator Swanson. Is Sandino a Spaniard of pure blood? 

General LeyeungE. He is of mixed blood. He has Indian blood in his 
veins. His father and mother live near Managua. 

Senator Swanson. It has been stated in publications in this country 
that those in Nicaragua who are not disposed to have an election are helping 
Sandino to prevent it. Have you found any indication of the truth of that 
statement ? 

General Leyeune. I found indications that they were opposing the 
electoral law that had passed the Senate, the law they call the McCoy electoral 
law. The Senate passed it unanimously, and it went to the House and 
they amended it. The amendment is practically a new law. The original 
proposition was that the elections should be held under the control and 
supervision of the United States, while the amendment provides that it should 
be held under the observation of the United States; a very considerable 
difference. 

Senator Swanson. Is the impression in Nicaragua that no election 
could be held until Sandino is absolutely suppressed ? 
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General LeyzuNE. You can not hold an election in any part of the 
country where he is operating, of course. 

Senator Swanson. Do they have election precincts there, and qualified 
voters ? 

General LeyEune. Yes, a small proportion. 

Senator Swanson. How many voters do you think there would be in that 
territory? 

General LEJEuNE. Senator, it would be just a guess. 

Senator SWANSON. Just a rough guess? 

General Lejeune. I could not make any better guess than you could; 
but you see, he is always in a position to make forays and he would come 
out along about election time. That would undoubtedly be the time he 
would be most active. There is only one thing to do, if we have got this 
job to do, and that is to keep on until we either induce him to come in 
and surrender, or scatter his forces so that he is no longer a menace to any 
part of the country. 

Senator Swanson. Is it the purpose to suppress him completely before 
November? 

General LEJEUNE. To make every effort to do so, as completely as we 
are able to do it; and we think we will be able to do it. 

Senator Swanson. In holding the election, would you furnish Marines 
to the precincts, to furnish protection ? 

General LeyEunE. The plan has not been completely worked out. General 
McCoy is down there, and he told me he planned to put Marines at every 
voting precinct in the country. He gave as the reason for that, that the 
men were stationed around all these towns where the voting is going to 
take place, they know the people, and he never had seen such evidence of 
good will between soldiers and population as he saw there between the 
Marines and the people of these towns. 

Senator Ferris. Have you noticed in the last number of The Nation, 
the report of an interview with Sandino? 

General LeyEuNE. I have not seen the last number. I read the number 
in which they announced that in the following number they were going to 
have it. 

Senator Ferris. It is published in the last number. 

General LEJEUNE. I want to read it. 

Senator Ferris. I was wondering whether it could be relied on in any 
degree or not. 

Senator Surpsteap. I have read it. 

General, these people are called bandits down there, are they bandits in 
the same sense as the word is used in European countries? 

General Leyeune. I was just saying that they are called bandits for the 
lack of some other word. While Sandino’s force is made up partly of a 
criminal element, they are not all bandits in the sense that they are in the field 
solely for the purpose of robbing people. 
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Senator SuipsTeEapD. You remember that the Cacos in Haiti were called 
bandits. 

General LEJEUNE. Yes. 

Senator SuripsTteap. Are these people bandits in the same sense that 
they were called bandits? 

General LeyeuNrE. The Cacos of Haiti were utilized by revolutionary 
leaders when they wanted to overthrow the government, in the old days. 
The Cacos were ordinary people that lived at home, and when some leader 
came to Haiti and wanted to overthrow the government, he passed word 
around to the local chiefs, and they gathered the bands together; so that 
they were not bandits in the Italian sense you speak of—bandits in the Old 
World sense; men whose only mission in life was to rob people in order to 
live. I could not say that Sandino is that kind of a bandit either. 

Senator SHIPSTEAD. I was in Haiti in December, and the Marines told 
me that some of those people living there had $5,000 or $10,000 that they 
had saved from coffee and fruit. 

General LeyeuNeE. Yes. I would like to make one little statement 
before we get through. 

The CHarrMAN. Very well. 

General LeJEUNE. It was impressed on our men in Nicaragua that their 
mission was to establish peace in Nicaragua and to gain and keep the good 
will of the people, and it is really remarkable the evidences that are every- 
where existing of the fact that they have successfully carried out this 
policy of good will as a part of their mission. Everywhere I went I noticed 
how friendly the people were to the Marines and how friendly the Marines 
were to them. The Marine officers and Nicaraguan officials there were also 
on friendly terms, and I do not believe there is any case in recent history 
where a force of this size has lived in a foreign country without martial law, 
without military commissions, without provost courts, without control of 
the inhabitants, and has not had serious friction and trouble. 

Senator Moses. What percentage, do you think, of the population feels 
any hostility toward the activities of the American forces in Nicaragua? 

General Lejeune. I think it is practically limited to Sandino and to 
the people with him. 

Senator Moses. How about the native press? 

General LeyeEuNner. There is no opposition in the press to the Americans 
being down there. The newspapers are fighting each other. 

Senator Roprnson. Have there been instances in which the Marines have 
clashed with civilians? 

General LeJEUNE. There have been a few isolated cases. We have 
record of only one where a man was tried by general court martial and 
sentenced to ten years. 

Senator Suripsteap. A Marine? 
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General Leyeune. A Marine. He got drunk and killed a native. 

Senator Rosinson. Do you know how many instances have occurred 
in which violence has been committed ? 

General LeyzuNE. I have a paper here which gives every instance of 
which we have a record, of any kind of clash at all, and all of them have 
been found to be in the line of duty except this one case that I have referred 
to, and we have that in here, too. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will you leave that for the record? 

Generali LEJEUNE. Yes. 

The CHarrMAN. I think that is all this morning. We are very much 


obliged to you. 
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LIVING CONDITIONS IN CHINA 


CIRCULAR OF INFORMATION RELATIVE TO TIENTSIN, CHINA 


Prices quoted throughout are in Mex. dollars—$1, U. S. equals $2.10, 
Mex. 





To Keep House (Monthly) Minimum 
Romt Cembeweled) cccccscvcccccvccctisscedéecccosetedesedeeseceete $ 85.00 
Goal’ Cilev. to Ape aenmtllp) © co eccccccce eins venscanbvdiesestecyes 50.00 
DMN covieticccsnuccecateveess ya Sabine was ae ea en ean canna ras 30.00 
WR sennsvnsceecns cbncdedéacndssacageeesdacedns teeeneeraseens 15.00 
Servants : 
TE on 0h955.00040 eneceenaeteioshanunsdemmheusanaees wraeane wean 20.00 
INO, F BOE coc inicccccuaceccusccccsadedsecewuars cus Gack vanennrewas 22.00 
GOD: ov vc csancededacsdiisdéucvessnedéchsduscieswisenstiatonee 12.00 
POE oo ivccdsdevardcavstiaversutésccvesduséeensbtenteesaseesbetebaten 100.00 
$334.00 
OT ee rer Teeter 100.00 
$434.00 


(a) Desirable houses, although scarce, may be secured in the British, 
French, and Italian Concessions, also the First, Second, and Third Special 
Areas, which are under Chinese supervision. 

HOTEL 


Room, bath, and board for two (monthly) ............... $250.00 to $400.00 


(b) There are a number of first class hotels in Tientsin in which adequate 
accommodations may be secured. These are comparatively well equipped, 
sanitary, and serve good food. 

BOARDING HOUSES (INCLUDING ROOM AND BOARD) 


Minimum Maximum 
Te Oe CE ono dacs anicnas sadess+cavensesteeean $150.00 $275.00 


(c) There are a number of apartments in private homes available. The 
prices quoted include three meals daily and service. Some of these rooms 
charge an additional sum of from fifteen to thirty dollars monthly during 
the winter months for the purchase of coal. 


Rooms (Bath Not Private) Minimum Maximum 
Pe Wl SOE hoc ce cddcsciacnnscncnevceusvnees saat $40.00 $70.00 


(d) More or less desirable rooms may be secured with private families. 


RESTAURANTS 


Three meals daily for two (monthly) ..........ccsccecccccccccccccees $130.00 
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ELECTRICITY AND ELECTRIC APPLIANCES 
The following are the rates for current: 


BRITISH CONCESSION 


DT  itkawes stevia oeiens exeer bbs eden taertececvin 20c per kwh Voltage 220 
ST o's Vawe's ba Wan 0 ON wba 6 ded cee 605.044 400 bale T EST 5c per kwh 
DI (iis cu cdil ngs ctiebendestdemeevnedhindd 3M%c per kwh 

FRENCH CONCESSION 
ish ¢. ceeeasadeceveabesdedends eueeivess@uxseds 28c per kwh Voltage 220 
bic veneer hebrennetset sits soenenewwn 4c per kwh 

FIRST SPECIAL AREA 
ET tis ke tht eGhnneneberketecersewintsensdeqetel 25c per kwh Voltage 220 
ES oni a kth Se REAR EES CHESS NEED CMV ES Se CReeEe TE 6c per kwh 


The charge for installation of meter is ten dollars in each concession and 
the monthly rental about one and one half dollars. 

Electric ranges may be rented for five dollars a month. Electric appli- 
ances of all kinds may be purchased at reasonable rates. Should such 
appliances be brought from the States they may be converted to use the power 
in Tientsin, if the necessary parts can be secured in the city. 


WATER 


Water costs one dollar for each one thousand gallons. This is uniform 
throughout the city. The water supply is good but drinking water must be 
boiled or chlorinated before use. 


FOOD 


There is a large and well varied assortment of food in Tientsin. Many 
fresh vegetables are always on the market. Meats, except pork, are plenti- 
ful and there are all sorts of wild game and fowl. Before eating raw 
vegetables they should be dipped in permanganate of potash or some similar 
substance. here are a number of stores in the city which have many 
standard articles of food from the United States. The prices are reasonable. 


AUTOMOBILES 


There are few good roads in China outside of the city. Automobiles are 
a pleasure and desirable, but not a necessity. There are many automobiles 
for hire and rickshaw fare is cheap. The price of gasoline is much greater 
than in the United States. To day a gallon of gasoline costs seventy-eight 
cents, Mex. 

CLOTHING 

It is desirable to bring all clothing for the temperature in both Shanghai 
and Tientsin ranges from zero in the winter to well over one hundred in 
the summer. 

Officers should bring all uniforms but should bear in mind that uniforms 
and civilian clothing can be made at very reasonable rates in all parts of 
China. Winter field uniforms can be made by Chinese tailors, officers to 
furnish the cloth, for about thirty-five ($35.00) dollars. Officers desiring to 
have blue uniforms made would do well to bring cloth and have the uniform 
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completed by a Chinese tailor upon arrival in China. A good civilian sack 
suit costs about sixty ($60.00), Mex., a tuxedo dinner coat, about ninety 
($90.00) dollars, Mex. 
SANITARY CONDITIONS 

Sanitary conditions in Shanghai and Tientsin are adequate providing a 
reasonable amount of care be maintained. The great majority of hotels 
and houses have modern conveniences. During the summer it is mandatory 
that adequate protection from flies and other insects be maintained to avoid 
dysentery and other diseases. 

MILK 

The fresh milk supply is limited although milk maye be obtained for from 
twenty to thirty cents a pint. There is an adequate supply of canned milk 
of well known brands. 

PASSPORTS 

If passing through Japan on the way to China, passports are necessary. 

Passports should have a Japanese vise. 


MONEY 

Mexican or Yuan dollars are the prevailing currency for ordinary use. 
The prevailing rate of exchange ranges from 2.10 to 2.25, Mex., for one 
dollar, gold. 

AMUSEMENT 

Tientsin Club: Officers are invited to join this club (men only). No 
initiation fee, monthly dues eight dollars, Mex. This club has an excellent 
library, excellent billiard room, bowling alleys, and reading room. 

Tientsin Country Club: No initiation fee, dues, officers, five dollars, 
Mex., per month, each additional member of family, three dollars, Mex., 
per month. This club has excellent tennis courts, swimming pool, and 
squash courts. Dances are held at this club three or four times a week. 

Tientsin Golf Club: No initiation fee, dues, five dollars, Mex., per month. 
Golf course, poor. 

Tientsin Polo Club: No initiation fee, dues, five dollars, Mex., per month. 
Polo is available to officers with ponies, from April Ist to October Ist. A 
good polo pony can be purchased for about two hundred dollars, Mex. 

Theatres: The only theatrical talent available is that furnished by local 
talent. There are three or four good motion picture theatres. Prices range 
from one dollar to one dollar and a half. 


SHANGHAI * 


Shanghai (By-the-Sea) in the Province of Kiangsu is situated on the 
Whangpoo River about thirty-two miles from where it empties into the 
Yangtze River, a distance of sixty miles in all from the Sea. Shanghai is said 
to have been a custom house in the 11th century and in the 14th century to 
have been raised to the dignity of a walled city (three and one-half miles in 
circuit). It was formally opened to trade in 1843 under the first English 
Treaty with China. The Original Settlement was determined in 1845, but it 





* Extract from a letter of the Regimental Commander, 4th Regiment. 
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was not until 1854 that the cosmopolitan population formed a municipal gov- 
ernment with a code of Land Regulations. In 1866 the French community 
succeeded in forming a Municipal Council of its own which has always re- 
mained separate from the International Settlement. 

In 1899, the various settlements were extended and authority of the 
Municipal Council of the International Settlement now extends over 5,584 
acres while the “Concession Francaise” is 358 acres. Numerous improve- 
ments have been made in the central area and residential quarters in widen- 
ing roads, completing a sewerage system, tramway lines, a good waterworks 
and other public works. In recent years new docks, palatial bank buildings, 
modern stores, clubs and many beautiful residences have been built. There 
are 30,000 foreigners in the International Settlement of which 2,000 are 
Americans while in the French Settlement there are 8,000 foreigners, 1,200 
being Americans. The total population of Shanghai including foreigners 
and Chinese is about 2,000,000. 

CLIMATE 

The climate of Shanghai corresponds to that of Norfolk, Va., or Wash- 
ington, D. C. The spring and the fall months are delightful. The winters 
are moderately cold, the thermometer dropping occasionally below freezing, 
but with practically no snow. During winter months there is quite a little 
rain. In summer the thermometer seldom goes above I00 degrees but due 
to the great humidity the summers are very hot. 


HOUSING FACILITIES 
The Fourth Regiment is at present quartered in billets in the International 
Settlement. Officers and their families live in both the International and 
French Settlements. The majority of officers are now boarding. Two fur- 
nished rooms and meals for two persons can be procured for 230 to 250 
Mex. dollars, children $25 Mex. extra. Most apartments are unfurnished and 
can be rented from $80 to $120 Mex. (three rooms, bath and kitchen). Furni- 
ture may be rented or bought quite cheaply. Houses are rather difficult to 
get. Servants are about $25 Mex. per month each for a No. 1 boy or 
amah; cooks and coolies are cheaper. For an apartment one needs at least 
two servants and for a house three or four. The actual living expenses for 
a small unfurnished apartment with two servants is about $360 Mex. per 
month for two persons and a child. Excellent furnished apartments can 
be procured with or without meals for two persons from $350 to $425 Mex. 
per month. It is recommended that dependents bring a limited amount of 
household effects. Silver, china, glass, linens and furniture if they intend 
keeping house. Many people prefer to furnish their own quarters after 
arrival which can be done at about $100 to $150 Mex. per room. There are 
also several excellent hotels in Shanghai where one can stay at about $16 
per day per couple with meals. 


HEATING AND COOKING 
Modern apartments and hotels are steam heated but many of the 
older ones and especially the boarding houses are heated only by open grates. 
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Coal costs $16 per ton for which an extra charge is made. Gas is also used 
for heating and cooking. 

In the International Settlement the electric current is 220 volts AC 
while in the French Concession it is 110 volts AC. As the sockets in the 
various dwellings are of different types new plugs must be procured after 
arrival. 

FOOD 

Practically all foods are obtainable in Shanghai. Fresh vegetables and 
fruits are in season all the year. Meats are excellent and fowl abundant. 
The prices are moderate. All uncooked foods must be dipped in boiling 
water or a solution of potassium permanganate. Pasteurized milk may be 
obtained which is stated to be excellent. 


HEALTH AND SANITARY CONDITIONS 

The water supply is good but all drinking water must be boiled. All 
modern houses are equipped with proper sewerage. The general health 
conditions in Shanghai in winter are excellent although in summer one must 
be very careful of flies and all uncooked food to prevent dysentery and 
cholera. Those who can afford it generally go up the coast to Tsingtao, 
Pateiho or Chefoo for the summer. It is recommended that inoculations for 
smallpox, typhoid and cholera be taken before leaving the States. 


CLOTHING 

All uniforms are needed and civilian clothes as well. Off duty officers 
generally wear civies. Uniforms and civilian clothing can be purchased in 
Shanghai for around $50 Mex. per suit. Underclothes, shirts and pajamas 
are also very reasonable and can be obtained in the best qualities of pongee 
and silk for $8 to $15 per suit. Dependents are advised to bring summer 
and winter clothes although ladies clothing can also be procured at a very 
reasonable price. 

AUTOMOBILES 

Automobiles if brought will be very useful although taxies and ricksha 

fares are moderate. Gasoline is expensive however for owners of cars. 


TRAVELING 


If officers or dependents are ordered out by Government transportation 
they generally come by Honolulu, Guam and Manila which takes about a 
month or six weeks. If traveling commercial one may come by the Dollar 
Line from San Francisco or Seattle direct to Shanghai via Japan, the trip 
lasting sixteen to twenty days. The Canadian Pacific and the Japanese NYK 
Line also run direct to Shanghai and are all on a par with the Dollar Line. 
Passports are necessary however, traveling on a civilian steamer and should 
have a Japanese vise. 

MONEY 

The Mexican dollar is the unit of currency in China. It is worth nom- 
inally .50 gold. The rate of exchange varies from 2.10 to 2.20. It is at 
present 2.12. 
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PREPARED BY DIVISION OF OPERATIONS AND TRAINING 


TRAINING OF MARINE CORPS RESERVE 


The mission of the Marine Corps Reserve is to provide a trained 
force of officers and men available to serve as reinforcements to the regular 
Marine Corps in time of war, or national emergency. In order to have the 
reserve force trained for such contingency, it is necessary that a policy be 
adopted prescribing a uniform program of training during the inactive duty 
period and the active duty period. Prior to drafting such a program of 
training for the reserve, it was necessary to determine what disposition should 
be made of these reservists at the outbreak of war; i.e., what duties we con- 
template assigning them. Summarized, this disposition is as follows: 


Home Activities 


(Navy Yards, staff offices, recruiting, train- Expeditionary 
ing agencies, etc.) forces 
Class I Class I 
Class V Class V 
Class IT Class III 
Class VI Class IV 


According to law and present regulations, the only classes of re- 
servists that can be required to perform drills during inactive duty are those 
attached to the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve companies. In the past no 
directive has been given these companies by the Major General Commandant 
covering the amount and kind of training to be performed by them. The 
absence of such a directive resulted in each company conducting its inactive 
duty training as its company commander deemed best. The Major General 
Commandant, therefore, promulgated a training directive announcing therein 
the general training doctrines and policies; the scope and character of the 
subjects and the minimum requirements for the inactive duty training of 
the personnel of the Fleet Reserve companies, both as individuals (basic and 
branch) and as units. The subjects prescribed as the objective in the 
inactive training of all Fleet Reserve companies are as follows: 


BASIC INDIVIDUAL TRAINING 
School of the Soldier and Squad, (close and extended order) Combat 
Signals, Rifle and Pistol Marksmanship, Bayonet Practice, the Infantry Pack, 
Interior Guard Duty, First Aid and Hygiene, Tent Pitching, Wall Scaling 
and Physical Drill with and without arms. 


BRANCH INDIVIDUAL TRAINING 
The Automatic rifle, Scouting and Patrolling, Visual signaling, Message 
Centre operation, Field music instruction, Mess management, Marine Corps 
administration ; Schools for officers and noncommissioned officers. 
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UNIT TRAINING 

The Rifle Section, Platoon and Company, Guard Mounting Combat prin- 
ciples to include the company. 

The above program contemplates the maximum objective in the training 
of Fleet Reserve companies. In conforming thereto, the initial efforts of 
the commanders of these units will be devoted to the discipline and smart- 
ness of the personnel. This can be obtained by close order drill, inspections 
and ceremonies. Thereafter the efforts will be concentrated on Rifle Marks- 
manship, First Aid and Hygiene, the Infantry Pack, Tent Pitching, Extended 
order and the other subjects listed under Basic Individual Training. The 
instruction given in Branch Individual Training will be carried on simul- 
taneously with the above. The training of the company in Combat Principles 
will be the last phase of all and will be indicative of the thoroughness of 
the instruction imparted earlier in the schedule. 

The inactive duty training of reservists is performed at training camps 
established at the Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va. and at the Marine Corps 
Base, San Diego, California. With a view to establishing a uniform system 
of training at these posts based on our war requirements, the Major General 
Commandant has adopted a comprehensive training policy covering this 
subject. This policy has been promulgated in the form of a directive cover- 
ing the following points: 

(1) A Director of Reserve training and assistants from the regular 
personnel to be detailed as instructors. 

(2) The establishment of a basic individual course (recruit training for 
enlisted men), graduates thereof to be trained as specialists in branch 
agencies. 

(3) The establishment of branch courses (Infantry weapons, signals, 
etc.) for the development of specialists. 

(4) The establishment of a Basic Course, Company Officers’ Course and 
Field Officers’ Course for the training of reserve officers. 

(5) Unit training to be conducted by Fleet companies and Training com- 
panies formed from casual personnel, and to be confined to drills, ceremonies, 
tactics and technique of the rifle company weapons and field exercises in- 
volving the tactical employment of a rifle company. 


OPERATIONS IN CHINA 1927-1928 
(Continued from September, 1927, Marine Corps GAZETTE) 


The Marine expeditionary force in China in June, 1927, consisted of the 
Third Brigade with an Aviation unit. This force was distributed as follows: 


Tientsin 
Headquarters, 3rd Brigade—Brig. Gen. S. D. Butler. 
6th Regiment (2 Battalions)—Col. H. C. Snyder. 
Provisional Regiment (2 Battalions)—Col. H. C. Davis. 
Aviation—Col. T. C. Turner. 


Shanghai 
4th Regiment (2 Battalions)—Col. C. S. Hill. 
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In August, 1927, the Aviation unit was assigned a base at Hsin Ho near 
the mouth of the Hai Ho river; the other Marine units were encamped in 
Tientsin. In September the designation of the Provisional Regiment was 
changed to the Twelfth Regiment. In order to properly quarter the com- 
mand during the severe Chinese winter, billets were obtained in Tientsin for 
the entire personnel. These billets consist of storehouses or “go downs” as 
they are termed in China. Many of these billets were named in respect 
to the memory of Marines who were killed during the Boxer uprising. In 
October, Colonel H. C. Davis took command of the Fourth Regiment at 
Shanghai, upon the death of Col. C. S. Hill. 

The International Track and Field Meet held at Tientsin in October was 
won by Marines from the Third Brigade and Peking. On November 10, 
1927, the birthday of the Marine Corps was celebrated in the form of 
patriotic and devotional exercises, in the forenoon, a review and inspection 
of the entire command in the afternoon and a smoker in the evening. The 
review was witnessed by over a hundred foreign army and navy officers from 
Tientsin and Peking, and a number of distinguished Chinese military and 
civil officials. These officials were all outspoken in their praise of the 
magnificent appearance of the Marines. 

In order to keep the personnel at the highest state of military efficiency 
for any emergency, intensive programs and schedules were initiated for the 
training of all units. Out of this arose a spirit of competition between the 
various units for the honor of being the best appearing and best trained 
unit in the Brigade. As an example of the resourcefulness and efficiency 
of Marines in such situations, the Aviation unit placed in commission in 
December, 1927, a plane which had been entirely rebuilt in the aviation field 
shop at Hsin Ho. 

On Saturday morning, December 24th, at ten-fifty, the big Standard Oil 
Installation in Tientsin caught fire. Whoever did it started the fire where 
it immediately put their pumping system out of commission and ignited a 
million pounds of candle grease, which is one of the worst things in the 
world to check after it begins to burn. Immediately upon the fire being 
discovered the Brigade offered the Standard Oil officials the services of the 
Marines and they, not realizing the extent of the danger, asked for fifty men. 
Orders were issued and a battalion of 400 entrucked—they were on the move 
nine minutes from the time of the alarm. 

The fire was found to be in two big warehouses, each blazing away. One 
warehouse contained candle grease and the other kerosene (80,000 cases). 
Twenty feet from the warehouse containing kerosene was another huge affair 
containing 500,000 gallons of gasoline in five-gallon tins which, by the way, 
is the source of Marine supply in North China and vital to their military 
interests. A thousand more men were sent to the scene with the result that 
before the middle of the afternoon there were 2000 Marines fighting the fire. 
A fire wall of empty drums, iron doors, pieces of tin and corrugated iron and 
dirt was built. This wall was built in front of the gasoline storehouse and 
only fifteen feet from this blazing inferno of kerosene oil. During the course 
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of the fight the Marines carried out thousands of tins of gasoline and with 
buckets and little hoses attached to hand pumps on the river (Hai Ho), kept 
the side of the gasoline storehouse comparatively cool. 

By seven o'clock Saturday night it was believed that the gasoline was 
safe so all but about 250 men were withdrawn. One hundred of these men 
were placed as guards over gasoline and kerosene which was piled all over 
this part of China, out of reach of the fire, but subject to theft on the part of 
any one of the 100,000 Chinamen gathered around. 

This installation is situated directly opposite the foreign concessions and 
is only separated from them by the little Hai Ho River, not over 150 yards 
wide at this point. A change of wind would have been very serious had the 
gasoline storehouse gone up. 

All went well until three o’clock Sunday morning when the main sewer 
or drain of the installation blew up, causing a giant stream of burning oil to 
spout out into the river and spread itself over the surface of the water, nearly 
half way across. This, of course, called for further effort on the part of the 
Marines and for the remainder of the day, 500 Marines worked and built a 
great bulkhead around the mouth of this sewer, forming a sort of huge 
cauldron or earth reservoir which contained a miniature lake of intensely hot 
oil, seething and burning. Had it not been for this bulkhead the surface of 
the river would have been blazing. The wind shifted about noon Sunday and 
it is very possible that the city of Tientsin would have been destroyed had it 
not been for the efforts of the Marines. 

The bulkhead held splendidly until midnight Sunday when an ice jam up 
the river became dislodged and came down with the ebb tide and carried some 
of the bank away, allowing the boiling oil to again flow out on the river. 
Another two hours’ work by the Marines stopped the gap, and as the wind 
shifted, the danger hereinbefore mentioned was removed. All day Monday, 
the oil cauldron blazed fiercely, but as the wind carried the smoke away from 
the city, no discomfort was felt by anyone. 

Tuesday morning the fire was still roaring but was getting less intense 
every minute and by Wednesday all danger had passed. 

The Standard Oil officials estimate a loss of a $1,000,000 gold in stock, 
building and equipment, to say nothing of loss in business due to the season 
of the year and the impracticability of bringing fresh supplies in from the 
outside. However, they have stated that by the efforts of the Marines between 
three and four millions of dollars was saved to say nothing of the town of 
Tientsin which might have gone up and been another Moscow. 

On February 23, 1928, the Third Brigade, China, was reorganized into 
two regiments of three battalions each (Brigade Headquarters, Sixth Regi- 
ment and Aviation at Tientsin and Fourth Regiment at Shanghai). On 
March 2, 1928, a further reorganization was directed which made the Sixth 
Regiment consist of three battalions and the Fourth Regiment of two bat- 
talions. This was accomplished by disbanding the Twelfth Regiment. No 
withdrawals were effected by this reorganization as the personnel concerned 
was utilized as replacements and temporary excess complement. 
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On March 1, 1928, the duty status of the Third Brigade was made per- 
manent. On this date the Third Brigade was distributed as follows: 


Tientsin 
3rd Brigade Hq. (Brig. Gen. S. D. Butler). 
6th Regiment (Colonel H. C. Snyder). 
Aviation Squadron (Lt. Col. T. C. Turner). 
Shanghai 
4th Regiment (Colonel H. C. Davis). 


A brief summary of the situation in China as it exists today is given in 
order that the reader may quickly grasp the confusing developments of the 
various Chinese factions now at war with each other. The various details 
connected with the operations are not given but rather the picture as a whole, 
presented so that it can be readily grasped. First of all we may consider the 
situation in China as follows: Two parties, the Northern based on Peking 
and the Southern or Red party based on Canton. After years of intermittent 
strife among the various over-lords of the different provinces of China we 
find the warring factions confronting each other along the following lines: 
(From East to West) Suchow-Kiafeng-Tsehchow-Taujuan-Tatung-Sumak- 
hada Mts. The Northern or Ankuo-Chun party has as its chief dictator 
Chang Tso-lin. He has as his chief of staff Yang Yu t’ing, one of the ablest 
military and political men in China. Chang Tso-lin’s forces (Northern 
party) are distributed along the line given above as follows: On the left 
in the Anhwei province is Sun Chuan Fang. This subordinate has no large 
funds for the upkeep of his army and lacks morale. Next in line are the 
forces of Chang Tsung Chang, the leader of the Shantung province. This 
subordinate is plentifully supplied with finances and has a large force of white 
Russians (those Russians who were driven out of Russia by the Soviet), 
but he lacks military ability to conduct successful operations along modern 
lines. 

On the extreme left of the Northern forces is Chu Yu Pu, the leader 
of the Chihli province. The Southern forces are distributed along the present 
line given above as follows: On the right of the line is Chiang Kai Shek, a 
Cantonese who is the leader of the so-called Nanking party. He has money 
derived from the resources around Shanghai and is also a very able military 
commander. It must be remembered that Chiang Kai Shek broke away from 
the original Southern party at the time the Southerners captured Nanking and 
Shanghai, at which time the Russian Soviet influences in the Southern party 
were at their height. Next in line is the main Red party with its capital at 
Hankow, at present disputing the control of the Southern or Cantonese party 
with Chiang Kai Shek. Eugene Chen is or has been the control element of 
the Hankow Red party. This Hankow force is menaced by troops under 
Tang Shih Chen of Szechwan, but so far has resisted them successfully. 

Next in line we find Feng Yu Hsiang, a Northerner who is supporting 
the Southern movement. He draws his supplies from Soviet Russia through 
Urga, the capital of Mongolia. Feng Yu Hsiang is the leader of the Shansi 
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province and at present controls the northern part of the province of Honan 
with his main army at Loyang. Next in line we find Yen Hsi Shan, the gov- 
ernor of the province of Shansi. Yen Hsi Shan has for seventeen years been 
neutral in the dispute between the Northern and Southern forces. However 
as Chang Tso lin could hardly move southwards against the Southern forces 
as long as Yen Hsi Shan with a powerful force remained on his right flank, 
Chang Tso hsi forced the issue and invaded the province of Shansi, with a 
view to defeating Yen Hsi Shan or forcing him to take sides with the North- 
ern forces. The result has been the coalition of Yen Hsi Shan with the 
so-called Nationalist or Southern forces. Thus Yen Hsi Shan holds the 
last of the Southern lines. It must be remembered, however, in this decision 
of Yen Hsi Shan to go over to the Southern side, that he is just as afraid of 
Feng Yu Hang, his neighbor in the Shansi province, on his right as he is of 
Chang Tso lin. 

It is well to understand that there are certain lulls or periods of inactive 
fighting between the Northern and Southern forces due to climatical condi- 
tions, therefore during the months of June and July (the rainy season) and 
during the winter months, we find no large active military operations being 
carried on by either side. Therefore in the Spring, commencing during the 
latter part of March the Southern forces will start a movement northwards 
with Peking as its objective, and the defeat of Chang Tso lin. Although we 
do not expect any of these forces to actually attack our military forces or 
our citizens in and around Peking, yet upon the approach of the Southern 
forces on Peking it is believed that many of the malcontents now in the 
Northern army will go over to the Southern cause. It will then be during this 
turn-over period that our citizens will be in danger from undisciplined and 
uncontrollable mobs of bandits and looters. This will be the time when our 
military forces in China will be required to protect our nationals. 


AVIATION NOTES he, 
rtiss 


The new two-seater planes known as the Falcon, built by the Cu 
Aeroplane & Motor Company, are being turned out at the rate of two a week 
from their factory at Garden City, Long Island. The planes allotted to both 
Aircraft Squadrons, Second Brigade, Managua, Nicaragua, and Aircraft 
Squadrons, Third Brigade, China, have already been shipped. Planes for 
Observation Squadron 8M, Naval Air Station, San Diego, Calif., are to 
be flown across the continent. First Lieutenant Thomas J. Cushman has 
ferried the first plane to San Diego. The two additional Fokker tri-engined 
transports, for use in Nicaragua, will be delivered in the very near future. 

Fighting Squadron 8M, stationed at Marine Barracks, Quantico, under 
the command of Major Charles A. Lutz, attained the highest score with light 
bombs, in both the Navy and Marine Corps, for the gunnery year 1926-7. 

Observation Squadron 9M, stationed at Port au Prince, Haiti, under the 
command of Major R. S. Geiger, attained the highest score with heavy bombs, 
in both Navy and Marine Corps, for the gunnery year 1926-7. 

The Cuban Aerial Survey Unit, under command of Captain E. D. How- 
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ard, with First Lieutenant H. D. Boyden as photographer, has completed the 
aerial mapping on the north coast of Cuba and has started on the south coast 
of Cuba. At the present time the unit is based on the U. S. S. Nokomis. 

The next student naval aviators class is scheduled to commence at Naval 
Air Station, Pensacola, Fla., on April 11. The following officers will be 
members of that class: 


1st Lieut. Byron F. Johnson 

2nd Lieuts.: Francis J. McQuillen, 
Harold D. Harris, 
Mortimer H. Crawford, 
Raymond E. Hopper, 
Ward E. Dickey, 
Hartnoll J. Withers, 
Albert D. Cooley. 


On February 2oth six pursuit planes, piloted by Major L. M. Bourne, 
First Lieutenants L. H. M. Sanderson, H. D. Palmer, H. C. Busbey, W. O. 
Brice and Second Lieutenant W. W. Conway, flew from Quantico, Va., to 
Tampa, Fla., in eight hours and five minutes, to participate in the opening of 
a new commercial airport at that place. 


SIGNAL NOTES 


Four portable high-frequency radio installations have been purchased for 
use in Nicaragua, two for eastern Nicaragua and two for western Nicaragua. 
The power unit is a gasoline engine driven generator, and the transmitting 
power is fifty watts. The transmitter operates on any frequency between 
4000 and 15,000 kilocycles, using a Navy type CW1818A transmitting tube. 
The weight of the entire unit complete with gasoline engine, transmitter, 
receiver, mast and accessories is 143 pounds, put up in five carrying cases. 
This set has a guaranteed daylight range of 200 miles. The equipment is 
mounted on tripods and can be erected and put in operation in half an hour. 

It is intended that, in the future, Marine officers who have completed the 
course at the Army Signal School, Fort Monmouth, New Jersey, will be 
sent to sea on separate flagships for a period of six months for duty under 
instruction in the communication division of the ship. Prior to this period of 
instruction afloat, such Marine officers will receive three months of instruction 
in the Division of Naval Communications, Navy Department, Washington, 
D. C. 

PERSON NEL 


Due to the necessity for saving in personnel, a reorganization of the Third 
Brigade in China was recently directed which changed the organization from 
three regiments of two battalions each to two regiments of three battalions 
each. The saving effected was in the Headquarters, Headquarters Company 
and Service Company of the Twelfth Regiment, amounting to fifteen com- 
missioned officers, three warrant officers and 214 enlisted men. 

Because of the difficulty of maintaining the force in China at the pre- 
scribed strength, a further reorganization has been directed which will make 
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the Fourth Regiment two battalions and the Sixth Regiment three battalions. 
This results in a further saving of twenty-two commissioned officers, one 
warrant officer and 467 men. 

At present, then, the following units are authorized for the Third Brigade, 
organized under Marine Corps Tables of Organization (Peace Strength) : 
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The duty status of the Third Brigade having become permanent on March 
I, 1928, it becomes necessary to account for the above numbers in the 
authorized distribution of Marine Corps personnel. This will be done by 
a reduction of already existing authorized complements of posts, stations 
and organizations throughout the Marine Corps. 

In reference to a recent comment, that our Tables of Organization are 
wasteful of commissioned personnel and result in our regiments being “over- 
staffed,” it should be stated that one of the objects of our present organiza- 
tion is to produce in time of war the required number of individuals and units 
trained to the maximum standard of efficiency in the time available. If staff 
officers are required in time of war, then peacetime training and education 
must be undertaken to provide the maximum number required. 

The means available consist of courses in the various schools and of duty 
with troops. Some features can best be learned in schools while other features 
can only be learned by duty with troops. 

It is believed, therefore, that the system is based on a proper adjustment 
between training at schools and with troops. 


DESERTIONS 


During the last few months an almost unprecedented situation as regards 
desertions has developed in the Marine Corps. During the four months 
November and December, 1927, and January and February, 1928, 172 deser- 
tions have been reported and 177 have joined from desertion. Of course, the 
latter figure includes some who deserted before November and returned dur- 
ing the period in question; but, nevertheless, it is apparent that losses from 
desertions have fallen to a negligible figure. 


EVENTS IN NICARAGUA 


During the latter part of July and August, 1927, the Eleventh Regiment 
and certain other forces were withdrawn from Nicaragua and the Eleventh 
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Regiment was disbanded. At that time the situation in Nicaragua seemed 
improving, and it was believed that a very much reduced force would be suff- 
cient. The rainy season ensuing about this time, military operations were 
carried on on a restricted scale, consisting principally of small patrols. Toward 
the end of the rainy season, however, it became apparent the guerilla, Sandino, 
was increasing his forces and extending his operations. As a result of the 
contacts which several of the Marine Columns had with his men, it was 
decided to increase the Marine Brigade. In January of this year, the Eleventh 
Regiment was again organized and dispatched to Nicaragua, together with 
certain additional aviation forces. At the end of January the Second Brigade 
including Marine Detachments of the Special Service Squadron temporarily 
attached, amounted approximately to 2700 officers and enlisted. At this 
writing additional reinforcements amounting to two battalions have been 
ordered. 

The following is a list of the principal engagements the Marine Detach- 
ments have had with the bandits since July, 1927: 

July 25, 1927: Column under Major Floyd, proceeding from Ocotal to 
San Albino, had a brush with about forty bandits. One Marine slightly 
wounded. 

July 28, 1927: Major Floyd’s column attacked by about forty bandits 
east of San Fernando. No Marine casualties. 

August 18, 1927: Patrol from Murra en route to Jicaro was ambushed 
about 400 yards out of Murra. The attack was repulsed without any casual- 
ties to Marine force. 

August 27, 1927: A train guard, under command of Lieutenant Chap- 
pell, was fired upon three miles out of Pueblo Nuevo, fire was returned. No 
casualties to Marine force. 

September 2, 1927: Patrol from Ocotal to Telpaneca had contact with 
bandits. No casualties to either side. Bandits led by Lobo. 

September 3, 1927: Two advance guard actions took place with patrol 
between Jicaro and Quilali. No casualties to Marines, and none to bandits 
so far as known. 

September 8, 1927: Marine patrol from Somoto, after an all-night march, 
attacked the bandit camp of Lobo. Three bandits killed, two wounded ban- 
dits captured. No Marine casualties. 

September 19, 1927: At I A.M. 200 bandits, led by Salgado, attacked the 
combined forces of Marines and Guardia at Telpaneca. This garrison con- 
sisted of a total strength of twenty enlisted Marines and twenty-five Guardia, 
under command of Lieutenant Keimling. The battle started at close quarters 
and continued so for about four hours. The casualties were Private Lenton 
C. Russell, U.S.M.C., killed; Private James S. Glasser, mortally wounded, 
and one Guardia seriously wounded. Twenty bandits were killed. 

September 21, 1927: Telpaneca attacked by bandits. There were no 
Marine casualties. The attack was principally sniping. 

October 8, 1927: Planes were fired upon near Quilali and fire was 
returned and several bombs dropped. The plane was not hit. Plane manned 
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by Lieutenant Thomas and Sergeant Dowdell crashed near Quilali. The 
aviators were uninjured in the crash, but it is believed they were killed later 
by bandits. 

October 9, 1927: Lieutenant O’Shea leading a patrol of eight Marines 
and ten Guardia to the aid of Lieutenant Thomas and Sergeant Dowdell 
whose plane had crashed on October 8, was fired upon as he approached the 
scene of the crash, near Chipote Mountain. The patrol was fired on by about 
200 bandits in its front and 100 on its flank and about I00 in the rear. The 
patrol pushed forward led by Dr. J. B. O’Neill (MC), U.S.N., at his own 
request, encountering heavy machinegun fire that was silenced by a rifle 
grenade. The patrol fought its way clear to Jicaro River and later made 
their way into Jicaro the following day. The Marines suffered no casualties, 
while there were four of the Guardia killed. 

October 12, 1927: The Marine Detachment at Managua had an engage- 
ment at Pueblo Nuevo with Lobo’s band of bandits and Lobo himself was 
killed in the encounter. The Marines suffered no casualties. 

October 17, 1927: Lieutenant Satterfield, Guardia Nacionale with seven 
Marines and seven Guardia while on patrol near Telpaneca had an engage- 
ment with a band of bandits. No Marine or Guardia casualties. Four bandits 
killed. 

October 27, 1927: The patrol from Jicaro, under command of Lieutenant 
Chappell, in the vicinity of Firfenote, engaged a bandit force estimated at 175. 
After a three hours’ fight the bandits were repulsed. No Marine or Guardia 
casualties. Fifteen bandits killed. 

October 30, 1927: A bandit force of about 250 was met and defeated 
by patrol en route to Jicaro from Quilali. One Marine was wounded and 
two Guardia were killed. Three miles southeast of Jicaro this same patrol 
was again attacked by bandits. The bandit band was soon dispersed, with 
no Marine or Guardia casualties. 

November 10, 1927: A patrol from Pataste under command of Lieuten- 
ant Keimling engaged bandits near La Cruz (near Honduran border). No 
Marine or Guardia casualties. Three bandits killed. The patrol from 
Telpaneca had engagement with bandits near that place with no casualties 
to Marines or Guardia. Four bandits killed. 

November 15, 1927: A patrol from Telpaneca had an engagement with 
bandits under Tiburcio Lolanco. No Marine or Guardia casualties. 

November 23, 1927: Two miles northeast of Telpaneca a patrol had en- 
gagement with mounted armed bandits. No Marine or Guardia casualties. 
Three bandits killed. 

November 24, 1927: An estimated force of 200 bandits fired on air patrol 
near Chipote. The air force straffed the enemy with machine guns and 
dropped bombs on them. No casualties to air force. Four bandits killed. 

November 25, 1927: The Pataste patrol formed junction with Guardia 
Nacionale patrol at Mal Paso and had contact with outlaws one league south 
of Espino. One Marine and one Guardia slightly wounded. Four bandits 
killed. 
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November 26, 1927: Four miles north of Somoto, along the Coco River, 
Private Arthur Rue was shot in the back from ambush and severely wounded. 
Private Rue died from this wound on November 27. 

December 5, 1927: Mixed patrol guarding a ration train attacked near 
Jicaro. One Guardia killed. 

December 6, 1927: A patrol from Telpaneca composed of Marines and 
Guardia had an engagement at El Portero without casualties to our troops. 
Five bandits killed. 

December 10, 1927: Guardia patrol from Pataste encountered bandits 
at Corral Falso without casualties to patrol. Six bandits killed. Patrol from 
Somoto had contact with bandits at Macuelize twenty miles north of Somoto 
without casualties to our force. Three bandits killed. 

December 11, 1927: Somoto patrol had encounter with bandits near 
Santa Rosa without casualties to force. A mixed patrol from Telpaneca had 
encounter with a band of bandits near Sandinesta. No casualties among 
patrol. Eight bandits killed. 

December 12, 1927: Patrol from Somoto had contact with bandits at 
Santa Isabel. No casualties among patrol. One bandit killed. 

December 14, 1927: Patrol from Telpaneca had encounter with bandits 
near Portal. No casualties among patrol. 

December 17, 1927: A combined patrol of Marines and Guardia Nacionale 
had an engagement with bandits near Mosontee. There were no Marine or 
Guardia casualties. The leader of the bandits was Hernandez. One bandit 
killed. 

December 18, 1927: A superior force of bandits attacked a patrol from 
Somoto near Macuelize. Private B. F. Calloway, U.S.M.C., was killed in 
action. One bandit killed. 

December 28, 1927: Patrol from Jicaro encountered bandit camp at 
Sabana Grande. Juan Munos, bandit, was killed. Four prisoners were taken 
including the father of Rufo Murino, the Sandino chief who was killed at 
Ocotal in July, 1927. No casualties among the Marines or Guardia. 

December 30, 1927: Patrol from Telpaneca encountered Sandino force 
about twenty-two miles from Telpaneca. Bandit strength estimated as about 
fifty. The action lasted about twenty-five minutes. One private wounded, 
three bandits killed. 

Patrol from Matagalpa encountered force of bandits under Sandino, with 
estimated strength of 400 or 500 men. The encounter took place on the 
Camino Real about two miles south of Quilali. After action of about one 
hour and twenty minutes the bandits were driven off. The following Marines ~ 
were killed: Corporal Adolf Thellhart, Sergeant John Hemphill, Private E. 
Goldsmith, Private Estler Crosson, Private Grady W. Watson. One Marine 
officer and seven enlisted men seriously wounded. Two officers and four- 
teen enlisted men slightly wounded. One Guardia Nacionale was killed and 
two seriously wounded. 

January 1, 1928: Patrol from Telpaneca attacked by bandits with esti- 
mated strength of about 400, at Sapotillal Ridge, six and one-half miles from 
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Quilali, Killed, First Sergeant Thomas G. Bruce, (Lieutenant Guardia 
Nacionale). Seriously wounded, one officer and three privates. One private 
slightly wounded. Near the site of the attack thirty bodies of the bandit dead 
were found. 

January 7, 1928: Patrol of the Guardia Nacionale of Pueblo Nuevo had 
contact with bandits near Malposo. No Guardia casualties. 

January 8, 1928: Nine Guardia at Somotillo mutinied and were joined 
by about twenty of the civilian population, one civilian and four of the 
mutineers were killed. The revolting men took one Lewis gun, one auto- 
matic pistol and sixteen rifles. 

January 15, 1928: Marine patrol from San Albino had contact with a 
bandit outpost at San Geronimo. No Marines or Guardia Nacionale injured. 
Sandino chief by the name of Mendez killed. Two bandits wounded, but 
escaped. 

January 17, 1928: A group of bandits fired on a patrol from Leon in 
El Sauce. The fire was returned and one bandit was killed. There were no 
Marine casualties. 

January 23, 1928: A patrol out of Telpaneca had contact with bandits 
three miles east of Pericon. Two bandits were killed. There were no 
Marine or Guardia casualties. 

January 24, 1928: Marine force from San Albino occupied the northern 
foothills of El Chipote. 

January 25, 1928: The main cantonment occupied by a column from San 
Albino, encountered little resistance. Two Marines slightly wounded. 

February 5, 1928: Patrol from Somoto had contact with approximately 
twenty bandits near Santa Rosa. Two bandits were killed; .no Marine 
casualties. 

February 27, 1928: An escort of twenty-six enlisted Marines under 
command of Lieutenant O’Day guarding an empty bull cart train had an 
engagement with a much larger force of bandits, about four miles from Yall. 
The bandits were driven off, but five enlisted men were killed and a number 
slightly wounded. 








BOOK REVIEW 


EveryDAY LIFE IN THE Navy. The Autobiography of Rear Admiral 
Albert S. Barker. Illustrated. Published by RicHarp G. Bapcer, Boston, 
Mass. Price $5.00 net. 


The author of this autobiography, the late Rear Admiral Albert S. Barker, 
U. S. Navy, was an officer whose varied service afloat and ashore gave him 
a fine opportunity to see the American Navy in many phases. Entering the 
Navy as a Midshipman on March 31, 1859, at the age of sixteen years, he 
was made an Ensign on November 25, 1862, in the midst of the strenuous 
times of the great Civil War, and saw actual service in the war until its close, 
being promoted to the grade of Lieutenant February 22, 1864. His subse- 
quent promotions were, Lieutenant Commander, July 25, 1866; Commander, 
March 28, 1877; Captain, May 5, 1892, and Rear Admiral, October 15, 1899. 

Admiral Barker was placed upon the retired list upon reaching the age 
limit of sixty-two years on March 31, 1905, and died at his home in Wash- 
ington, D. C., January 30, 1916. 

During his long active life in the service he kept diaries and note books 
which recounted many of the interesting events as he saw them in various 
parts of the world and from these records he prepared his autobiography after 
his retirement from active duty, hoping to give to those who might be inter- 
ested in the Navy and its life an intimate account of the circumstances sur- 
rounding the life of a successful and efficient naval officer during a period 
of nearly fifty years service, embracing active participation in two wars, the 
Civil War and the Spanish-American War. 

The book will be of especial interest to the officers of the present day 
Navy, from the Midshipmen now at the Naval Academy to the Admirals 
whose flags fly on many seas. The Midshipmen will be interested in the 
description of the Naval Academy as it was in 1859 and of the life of the 
Midshipmen of that day. Nothing now stands at the Naval Academy which 
formed a part of the institution at the distant date when Midshipman Barker 
reported to Commodore Blake for duty there, though the name of the latter 
is still commemorated in the name Blake Row. One of the old ships upon 
which he served as a Midshipmen at the opening of the Civil War, the U.S. S. 
Constitution, better known for more than a century as “Old Ironsides,” is 
now being rebuilt and reconditioned with money given by popular subscrip- 
tion throughout the land of America with the object of preserving her as 
living monument to the Navy of the past and an embodiment of the traditions 
which have built up the fine esprit of our naval service. 

The other ships of which he tells interesting incidents and circumstances 
in his autobiography have all disappeared from the Navy List and others have 
taken their place. His first command, the Palos, which for many years was a 
familiar sight on the China Station, has long since gone the way of old ships, 
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and the Battleship Kearsarge, which proudly flew the two-starred blue flag of 
Rear Admiral Barker as Commander-in-Chief of the Atlantic Fleet up to the 
very date of his retirement for age, was years ago taken from the active list 
and her staunch hull used to carry an immense floating crane to handle the 
weights of later battleships. 

Admiral Barker served under Farragut in the Civil War and commanded 
the cruiser Newark under Sampson in the Spanish-American War, taking 
part in a number of battles and campaigns. 

In this book the interesting incidents of service in the American Navy 
through all the ranks from Midshipmen to Admiral are told in a clear and 
simple manner, and the descriptions of the ports of many lands visited during 
this long career are of interest to sailor and landsman alike. The personal 
impressions given upon many items of worldwide interest as they occurred 
show the keen mind of the observer and the logic he applied to his official and 
personal life. 

To those of us who served under Admiral Barker, both afloat and ashore, 
the book is of surpassing interest, and as we read the impressions of the 
Admiral of visits to foreign ports, and incidents of service in many seas, we 
bring to mind our own impressions of the same events and are led to the 
conclusion that he was a keen and just observer of men and events. 
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